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RETURNED VETERAN 


Expecting that its load of veterans returning to the schools for a completion 
of their education will be unusually heavy, California is getting ready to 
meet its responsibilities. The plans that are being laid and the progress 
that has been made to date are described in this. month’s symposium. 
Articles report on what the veterans who already have returned have to 
say about their needs, on the projected State program, on the facilities 
available, and on what is being done by individual schools and systems 
throughout the State. 


SELECTION AND EDUCATION OF VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS 


This is the second in a series of two articles on vocational education, 
written by D. F. Jackey, supervisor of trade and industrial teacher training 
and professor of vocational education at UCLA. 


AND STILL THE OUT-OF-STATE PUPILS COME 


An article describing the influx of new types of pupils to the Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Los Angeles. Authors of the article are Mrs. Lillian 
Graeber and Mrs. Elsa May Smith. 


THE ANNUAL INDEX 


Included in this issue is the index for the year 1944, arranged according to 
topic and author. 
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An anthology of choice prose selections of the last quarter of a century, 
compiled by Willard Thorp and Margaret Farrand Thorp (Princeton Univer- 
sity). Excellent “case” book for classes in journalism or for individual use. 
Authors, journalists, and speakers include H. G. Wells, Willa Cather, Ray- 
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New Books 


MONG the new books and publica- 
tions of various types which have 
come to the office of the JourNAL for 
review during recent months are the 
following related to counseling and 


guidance : 

Automobile Salesman. Occupational Ab- 
stract No. 68, Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York City, 1944. Price, 
25 cents; 6 pages. 

Intermediate Manual for the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record, by G. Frederic Kuder. Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, 1944; 16 pages (lithographed). 

Marching Home—Educational and Social 
Adjustment After the War, by Morse A. 
Cartwright. Institute of Adult Education, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, 1944; 44 
pages. 

Methods of Vocational Guidance, by Ger- 
trude Forrester. D. C. Heath and Company, 
1944. Price, $3.00; 480 pages. 

Occupational Therapy. Occupational Ab- 
stract No. 72, Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York City, 1944. Price, 
25 cents; 6 pages. 


Our War-Time Experiences Should Estab- 
lish Counseling as a Major Influence in the 
High School, by Ivan H. Linder. Palo Alto 
Senior High School, Palo Alto, California, 
1944; 46 pages (lithographed). 

Plastics. Occupational Abstract No. 73, 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, 1944. Price, 25 cents; 
6 pages. 

Submitted for review are the follow- 
ing books in the field of sex education: 

Expectantly Yours, by Mario A. Castallo 
and Audrey Walz. The Macmillan Company, 
1943; 110 pages. 

Getting Ready to Be a Father, by Hazel 
Corbin, The Macmillan Company, 1943. Price, 
$1.25; 48 pages. 

Getting Ready to Be a Mother, by Carolyn 
Conant Van Blarcom and revised by Hazel 
Corbin. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1943 (fourth edition). Price, $2.50; 197 
pages. 

Sex Guidance in Family Life Education, 
by Frances Bruce Strain. The Macmillan 
Company, 1943; 348 pages. 

Step by Step in Sex Education, by Edith 
Hale Swift. The Macmillan Company, 1943. 
Price, $2.00; 214 pages. 

New books in the field of preflight 


aeronautics include the following : 
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The Airplane Power Plant, by Francis 
Pope and Arthur S. Otis. World Book Com- 
pany, 1944. Price, $1.40; 191 pages. 

Our Air-Age World, by Leonard O. Pack- 
ard, Bruce Overton, and Ben D. Wood. The 
Macmillan Company, 1944. Price, $2.80; 838 
pages. 

Workbook in Pre-Flight Aeronautics, by 
Colonel Rollen H. Drake. The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Price, 48 cents; 186 pages. 





46 Schools Take 
Group Subscriptions 
ORTY-SIX California secondary 
schools are participating in the 
group subscription plan of the CALIFoR- 
NIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY Epuca- 
TION during the current school year. 
These schools, in which teachers pay 
only $1 for their subscriptions, are the 
following : 
Alameda: Alameda High School. 
Arcata: Arcata Union High School. 
Avenal: Avenal High School. 
Azusa: Citrus Union High School and Jun- 


ior College. 
Bakersfield: East Bakersfield High School. 
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Chino: Chino High School. 
Colton: Colton Union High School. 
Colusa: Colusa Union High School. 
Corning: Corning Union High School. 
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Lemoore: Lemoore Union High School. 
Los Gatos: Los Gatos Union High School. 
Loyalton: Loyalton High School. 
Madera: Madera Union High School. 
Monrovia: Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School. 
Napa: Napa Junior College; Napa Junior 
High School. 
Oakland: Fremont Senior High School; 
Oakland High School. 
Oxnard: Oxnard Union High School. 
Pacific Grove: Pacific Grove High School. 
Red Bluff: Red Bluff Union High School. 
Redding: Shasta Union High School. 
Reedley: Reedley Union High School. 
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San Francisco: Polytechnic High School. 














San Jose: Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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Santa Paula: Santa Paula High School. 
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Strathmore: Strathmore Union High 
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Susanville: Lassen Union High School and 
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New Issue of “California 
School Directory” 


UST off the press is the 1944-45 
edition of the California School 
Directory, the publication which lists 
and indexes all secondary schools in 
California and all regular secondary 
school teachers. The Directory is 


published by the California Society of 
Secondary Education, Haviland Hall, 
Berkeley, and sells for $7. 

A greater number of copies has been 
printed this year than ever before, for 
more and more school systems and com- 
mercial firms are. finding it a “must” 
reference volume. Last year more than 
a hundred orders for the Directory had 
to be refused because the supply of cop- 
ies was exhausted almost on the date 
of publication. 


Besides listing the names of second- 
ary schools and secondary teachers, the 
Directory contains the names of city and 
county school department staffs, lists the 
faculty members of all college and uni- 
versity departments of education, and 
includes a variety of data in regard to 
State institutions, county libraries, pri- 
vate schools, and educational associ- 
ations. 


Institutional and life corporate mem- 
bers of the Society receive the book as 
a part of their membership privilege. 





What do you look for in a biology? 


Maybe RITCHIE has it. 


What do your pupils like in a biology? 
BIOLOGY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS will please them. 


Are you teaching biology for grades or for life? 
BIOLOGY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS is the answer. 


A different and distinctive biology textbook by John W. Ritchie. A text- 
book that teaches biology as a part of life itself. An author who is interested 
in biology as it touches human affairs. Pupils enjoy it because it is interest- 
ing, lively, and in language they can understand. Teachers like to teach it 
because it is written by a master teacher. If you have not examined this 
book, you have missed a great opportunity really to teach biology. 
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**T his book can’t get into the classroom too fast. 


We need it. 


We've been waiting 
for it.” 


says 
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of this 





NEW TEXTBOOK IN GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


PACKARD-OVERTON-WoopD 


“The authors have made a real contribution toward the training of our 
youth to see our country’s responsibilities as a world power and at the 


same time to train them to help their country meet those responsibilities.” 


—The Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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Next Month 


ECAUSE of the war and the em- 

phasis it has played on physical fit- 
ness, and also because it has showed, as 
did World War I, the fact that virtually 
millions of young Americans are not fit 
for active Army or Navy duty, there has 
developed a great interest in those as- 
pects of the school curriculum which 
are related to physical and health educa- 
tion and recreation. Changes in our 
present practices are being advocated, 
and there is much speculation as to how 
secondary school physical education 
programs are to be modified after the 
war. 


Will the emphasis be on physical fit- 
ness, or shall we concern ourselves more 
exclusively with recreation? Have our 
school physical education programs been 
as unsuccessful in developing the health 
and physical fitness of the nation as a 
superficial glance at Selective Service 
rejection statistics would indicate? Will 
vigorous, contact sports be a part of 
every boy’s school experience? Is the 
school to bear the burden alone, or will 
other community agencies be ready to 
cooperate? Granted that the war may 
bring some modification in the physical 
education program for boys, is it going 
to do the same for girls? 

These are just some of the questions 
which school people and others are ask- 
ing at this time. It is the purpose of the 
symposium planned for January to 
make a sane analysis of the situation and 
to present a series of articles which will 
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give administrators and all teachers an 
idea of the present thinking of leaders 
in the physical education field so that 
better planning may result and so that 
any ill-considered or extreme action 
which might be expected to result from 
our war experiences may be avoided. In 
other words, in this symposium leaders 
in the physical and health education field 
try to give a picture of what they think 
is coming and, in most cases, illustrate 
their predictions with examples of cur- 
rent practices which they think point the 
way to the future. 

The symposium has been planned by 
Dr. Louise S. Cobb, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley ; by Verne S. Landreth, 
chief of the Division of Physical and 
Health Education, State Department of 
Education ; and by Dr. John Bovard of 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles. Those invited to contribute to the 
symposium include, besides physical 
education people, principals, curriculum 
directors, and members of the Services. 

Other articles in this issue will include 
the following : 

A consideration by Ivan H. Linder, 
principal of the Palo Alto Senior High 
School, of possible and probable changes 
in the postwar high school ; an article en- 
titled “Trends in the Organization of 
Mathematics,” by Peter W. Stoner of 
the Pasadena Junior College ; and “Too 
Much Home Study in the Junior 
High?” by Charles A. Simonds, princi- 
pal of the Aptos Junior High School, 
San Francisco. 
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404 DECEMBER, 1944 
Present Status of Education 
For Veterans 
HIS is the problem: 
800,000 men and women from 
California have gone to war. 

2,000,000 men have been wholly or 
partly trained in California. 

All eligible male high school gradu- 
ates since 1940 have gone into military 
service. 

War industries have added 1,000,000 
variously skilled workers to the normal 
California labor force. 

The total state population has in- 
creased from 6,800,000 in 1940 to ap- 
proximately 8,400,000 in 1944. 

The preparation of these citizens, 
military and civilian, to return to the 
peace-time activities of citizenship is the 
challenge to education in California. 


5S fhe progress has been made al- 
ready towards the solution of this 
problem ? 

It is apparent to the one who reads 
this symposium by school administra- 
tors and officials in charge of veterans’ 
affairs that educational services will be 
provided for all veterans. Educational 
administrators feel that the schools and 
colleges of California have the facilities, 
the physical plants, the qualified per- 
sonnel, and the experience to provide 
such services. It will not be necessary, 
in this state at least, for any new educa- 
tional agency to establish, develop, or 
extend a program to meet these needs. 
The veterans returning to this state, 
whether as previous citizens or not, will 
find educational institutions which will 
accept them and will serve their needs 
regardless of previous educational 
status, age, race, creed, or color. 

A second basic policy which has been 
established is that the education of vet- 
erans is a continued part of the total 
war program and that it is justifiable, 
therefore, that the state seek Federal 
assistance in financing this program. 
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The work of educational leaders in Cali- 
fornia has been of major significance in 
the securing of a general acceptance of 
this policy. 

The reader will observe that not only 
state-wide but much local planning has 
been done. School after school reports 
that it has had committees at work, that 
new curricular offerings are being de- 
veloped, that studies of local conditions 
affecting vocational programs are under 
way, that efforts are being made to 
make necessary adaptations. 


seats are the big problems 
related to veterans’ education 
which remain for further consideration? 

1. Informing the V eteran of the Serv- 
ices Available to Him. It is evident that 
only a small fraction of the men and 
women who already have been dis- 
charged are taking advantage of these 
educational programs. It is, of course, 
true that most of the veterans who are 
able to work have taken war jobs for 
the duration. Feasible plans must be 
developed for informing the men and 
women now in the service, veterans, 
and other workers in the war industries, 
of the educational programs which are 
available to them. Several communities 
have made notable beginnings on this 
task through the work of coordinating 
committees, cooperation with hospitals 
and with public employment services, 
and through the publication of descrip- 
tive bulletins. All such efforts must be 
continued and expanded. 

2. Problems of Counseling. In many 
cases the veteran comes to the college 
without the usual precollege back- 
ground. New bases and techniques 
must be developed for evaluating his 
previous experience and placing him in 
an appropriate training program. Many 
of the replies from the questionnaire 
reported in the first article in this 
symposium indicated that the men are 
puzzled about what to study, what work 











to prepare to do, and other personal and 
social problems. 

In a bulletin entitled A Program for 
the Education of Returning Veterans, 
the Educational Policies Commission 
makes this significant statement of the 
counseling problems involved : 

... As war tension and excitement abate, the 
veteran is faced with fierce conflicts, some of 
which he may not be aware and some of which 
bewilder and confuse. He has become abruptly 
disassociated from the group pattern of the 
war; he meets his peacetime decisions by him- 
self. These decisions must be made wherever 
they are encountered. Some will be occupa- 
tional ; others educational, recreational, or so- 
cial. They will all be personal adjustments in 
a changed environment. 

Few veterans will be able to make these 
analyses alone. The individual veteran will 
need counseling that will deal with him not as 
a “case” but as a person. Veterans will need 
different amounts and kinds of counseling 
service. Some will need only a brief interview 
and information concerning the vocational and 
social opportunities open to them. Others may 
need testing service in exploring abilities and 
interests that cannot be determined through 
ordinary channels. The services of even clin- 
ical specialists may be necessary in a few 
cases. 

Among the specifics which must be 
developed and coordinated is a plan for 
evaluating military service in terms of 
educational credit, a plan for evaluating 
special courses taken in the military 
service in terms of credit, and a plan for 
discovering and evaluating the general 
intellectual maturation which has taken 
place, not only in terms of college credit, 
but also in terms of competence and 
readiness to progress. The mechanics 
of securing war service records, special 
course records, military service quali- 
fication, and test scores must be devel- 
oped to the point that such records will 
be available for counseling purposes. 
Counseling personnel must be selected 
and trained to deal with the special 
problem of veterans. It may be that 
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men and women who have had similar 
experience in the military forces them- 
selves can be secured to assist in this 
program. 

3. Possible Changes in the Instruc- 
tional Program. Instructors are going 
to find that students are entering classes 
without the usual prerequisites, with a 
sizeable loss of reading skills, with a 
variety of experiences which differ 
from those of the usual college student. 
These greater variable factors will make 
it possible for students to progress at 
even more variable rates. It may be that 
the idea of the time unit as a basis of 
credit will need to be revised. Greater 
use of objective measures of compe- 
tence may develop. 


The veteran is not going to be re- 
leased at the beginning of a semester 
or quarter. A college must be ready and 
willing to serve him when he returns. 
This may require that classes be suffi- 
ciently flexible that they can be entered 
at any time. Many veterans may wish 
to hurry through courses to such an 
extent that the schools and colleges may 
find it necessary to operate on a twenty- 
four hour, six-day week, twelve-month 
basis. Certain it is that the college in- 
structor is going to have to develop a 
teaching flexibility which will enable 
him to gear his teaching to the needs of 
individual students. 


| the vast program of conversion to 
total war, education has demonstrated 
that it can move in new directions 
quickly and effectively. It is this power 
to sense change, to envision needs, to 
plan cooperatively, to act vigorously, to 
serve social purposes while preserving 
individual values which must charac- 
terize education as our people move 
from successful war to successful peace. 
—H. B. McDaniet, Chief, Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance. 








Let the Veteran Speak for 


Himself 


HE Nation’s, and California’s, pro- 

gram of education for veterans is 
not a postwar problem. Already more 
than 1,500,000 men and women from 
the Armed Forces have returned to 
civilian life. Thousands of them are 
back in school and college. Still more 
thousands have taken jobs in the war 
industries. It seems logical, therefore, 
that the symposium on education for 
veterans might logically begin with a 
survey of the plans and opinions of those 
most vitally concerned, the veterans 
themselves. This question, then—what 
new kind of college service or courses 
would you like to have developed for 
you and your fellow veterans ?—was 
posed to a number of veterans. 


** A FAST-STEPPING course in 
geopolitics, a course that will par- 
allel events as they happen, not report 
on them five or ten years later. Also, 
how about some short snappy refresher 
courses in mathematics and the various 
sciences to clear away the cobwebs that 
have accumulated during the stay in the 
service?’ This reply comes from a 
23-year-old former Marine corporal 
with almost five years of military serv- 
ice, including two years in the combat 
zone, behind him. He is now enrolled 
in a California junior college to get basic 
preparation for a college of forestry. 

A 20-year-old seaman second class, 
with six months of service, is back in 
college where he had left off with a 
course in business administration after 
one year. He writes, “I think it would 
be an excellent idea (not just for vet- 
erans) to start a program of vocational 
education. Such a program would in- 
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4 It's a failing that we all have, to 
plan something for some person’s 
welfare in terms of what we think he 
should want and not in terms of what 
he himself has to say about it. Lest 
the wishes of the Service man be 
overlooked in the planning of Cali- 
fornia’s program for returned veter- 
ans, therefore, a number of these men 
already enrolled in our universities 
and colleges were queried as to what 
sort of education they are seeking. 
Their answers form the accompany- 
ing article. 

Dr. H. B. McDaniel, who planned 
and organized the entire symposium, 
secured this material from the veter- 
ans, put it together, and then sum- 
marized it in the concluding para- 
graphs of the present article. 





clude aptitude, intelligence, and interest 
tests which would help people in plan- 
ning their educational and working fu- 
tures. At the present time there are 
many of us, particularly veterans, 
studying the wrong subjects and pre- 
paring for the wrong jobs because we 
do not know just what are our abilities 
or opportunities. 

“T would like to see a class in radio 
mechanics and theory started here at 
JC. Our experiences in the war have 
given us some insight into the future 
possibilities in radio,” so writes a 23- 
year-old veteran of the Army Air Corps. 
This boy has completed high school and 
one year of college and has had forty 
weeks of special training in service 
schools. He is preparing himself to 
work in radio and electronics. 

A 26-year-old veteran of the Air 











Corps, a master-sergeant with four years 
of service, a high school graduate, tak- 
ing a machine shop program in prepa- 
ration for commercial work in the 
industry, writes “I need a good course 
in shop mathematics, where one would 
be able to receive the necessary train- 
ing in mathematics in one class.” 

“Our chaplain gave a remark in his 
sermon one Sunday, which if followed 
might make for a re-evaluation of the 
whole educational system: ‘Are the 
things that are being taught valuable 
enough for me to die for?” This 36- 
year-old veteran, an officer candidate, 
is preparing now to become an account- 
ant. He is a former educator, with ten 
years of experience as a superintendent 
of schools. 

““Wanted—a campus organization for 
older students and wives.” This “older 
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college and has had thirty-three weeks 
of special training in the armed forces. 
He is preparing for professional work 
in sociology. 

A junior college student, 24 years 
old, Infantry PFC, with two years of 
high school, preparing to go to a college 
of agriculture. “We need an acceler- 
ated course, one in which the student 
can go just as fast as his ability makes 
possible.” 

“The program.I am carrying answers 
all of my present requirements,” writes 
a 50-year-old former CPO from the 
Seabees. He had left school after one 
year of high school and is now picking 
up his education, pointing toward col- 
lege and eventual work in employment 
and personnel administration. 

“If we could explain each subject 
ourselves to each other, we could get 


. 
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student” is a 24-year-old, former second more out of it. The teacher could or- 
lieutenant in the Field Artillery. He ganize the work and correct us when 
had previously completed two years of we are wrong. I believe that would be 





4 It is questionable whether the present status of our concern for the training of 
returned veterans is more characterized by a tremendous general interest or by the 
great confusion and overlapping of service. Throughout every community of the 
State, great numbers of agencies have adopted the veteran as their greatest im- 
mediate concern. The sincerity, the sp6ntaneity, and the wide extent of this move- 
ment have resulted in a situation which is confusing alike to Service men and to 
those who would aid them. To clarify the picture somewhat and to serve as a 
guidebook to school systems which find themselves hampered by the confusion in 
the development of an adequate educational program, the present symposium is 
offered. Prepared by Dr. H. B. McDaniel, chief of the Bureau of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, State Department of Education, it gives the only printed 
summary to date of the educational services available to veterans in California. 

The Symposium is introduced by Dr. McDaniel in an editorial summary of the 
situation and of the problems yet to be worked out. In the opening article, a 
number of Service men themselves tell what they want from the schools. In the 
next article, W. T. Swiegert, executive secretary to the governor and chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on Demobilized Service Men and Women, examines the 
magnitude of the problem facing California's schools. 

Julian A. McPhee, State director of vocational education, who has directed the 
State Department's activities in the early stages of its program for veterans, dis- 
cusses the elements of a codrdinated state program. Then come statements from 
each of five important state and federal agencies as to what they have to offer. 
Then sixteen different schools and school systems report on the programs they have 
developed to date. And, finally, Dr. McDaniel concludes the symposium with a 
discussion of guidance services for veterans. 
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the best way for us older students to 
learn.” This comes from a 25-year-old 
veteran of the Military Police. 

A 36-year-old veteran with ten years 
of military service, a staff sergeant, is 
back in school to get a high school 
diploma. He feels “that motion pic- 
tures would be of great benefit espe- 
cially in large groups.” 

A 21-year-old infantry veteran, PFC, 
with ten months of foreign service, is 
completing his high school requirements 
in a California junior college in prepa- 
ration for a special course as a medical 
laboratory technician. He suggests “‘an 

adviser to veterans on vocational prob- 
‘lems, and why not a veteran’s club 
at JC?” 

One of our younger veterans, a 19- 
year-old seaman second class, with one 
year of college completed, is preparing 
for law. He proposes “‘a course in gov- 
ernment from the veteran’s point of 
view, to explore the laws and provisions 
for the benefit of the veteran.” 

An 18-year-old seaman second class 
with one year of high school work to 
complete before entering a professional 
music school wants “a course in science 
which one can finish in one semester, 
speeded up like the English and history 
courses we are now taking.” 


i eccnane excerpts from the replies of 
veterans who are now in school 
point out the fact that our educational 
programs for veterans must be charac- 
terized by flexibility and adaptability. 
There are few common denominators 
in their requirements, but one does find 
a persistent demand for a speeded up 
course and an undercurrent of insist- 
ence on practicality and application. 
Our sample included veterans from 
ten institutions ranking from universi- 
ties to junior colleges. The median age 
of the group of ninety from whom re- 
plies were received is 22, with a range 
of from 18 to 50. Only 28 per cent of 
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this group had not completed high 
school when inducted; one-third had 
entered the Service directly after high 
school graduation ; 23 per cent had com- 
pleted one year of college; 5 per cent 
were college graduates. A review of 
their educational plans indicates that 50 
per cent of the group are planning to 
complete a four-year college course, 10 
per cent are going on to professional 
schools, 16 per cent are completing high 
school work, and 18 per cent are taking 
vocational terminal courses. 

The vocational plans of these veterans 
are weighted heavily in favor of the 
professions, with 42 per cent indicating 
a desire to enter some professional field. 
Other vocational areas represented are 
agriculture, 20 per cent; management 
and business administration, 14 per 
cent ; skilled trades, 12 per cent ; clerical 
work, 12 per cent. It is notable that no 
distributive or service occupations, both 
representing major occupational oppor- 
tunities in California, are represented. 

Certain limitations of this survey and 
particularly of the sampling should be 
pointed out. Only veterans who now 
are in a junior college, state college, or 
yniversity were included. Of an esti- 
mated 800 such veterans, replies were 
received from only 90. Furthermore, the 
information received does not reveal 
whether or not the veteran was dis- 
charged because of a compensable dis- 
ability, nor whether or not the college 
attendance was under the jurisdiction 
of the Veterans Administration. 

It is not possible, therefore, to gen- 
eralize from this sample to the whole 
population of veterans. The survey does 
indicate, however, what the veterans 
now in our junior colleges and uni- 
versities represent in the way of educa- 
tional background and educational and 
vocational plans ; and it expresses some 
of the opinions of veterans themselves 
on the kind of educational program 
which will serve the needs of veterans. 




















Problem 


NE of the most challenging prob- 

lems that peace itself will bring to 
our nation will be the readjustment to 
civilian life of the greater part of eleven 
million men and women whose lives 
have been tragically interrupted by the 
stern requirements of war. 


Certainly no problem of the postwar 
period will be more charged with moral 
obligation on the part of the nation. 
Those who have been called upon to 
serve with the Armed Forces have not 
only made the greatest sacrifice, but 
they have made it under conditions 
which took them suddenly and entirely 
out of the economic and social environ- 
ment to which they had been accus- 
tomed, conditions which have rendered 
them helpless to attend to their own 
affairs or to provide for their own 
futures. 


Their experience with war will have 
affected many of them physically, many 
of them psychologically. They will re- 
turn as out of a nightmare, uncertain 
of themselves, still vibrating with the 
excitement of the things they have seen 
and done. 


There will be the strangeness of civil- 
ian clothes, the feeling of sudden let- 
down, the struggle to link joy of return 
with the job of making a living. 


Gradually, they will come to appraise 
coldly the ideals for which they endured 
rigorous training and dangerous com- 
bat, and that appraisal will be influenced 
largely by the conditions they find at 
home. 


The veterans of this war will have 
a particular right to expect that the 
reality to which they return shall con- 





The Magnitude of California’s 


q By W. T. SWEIGERT 





4q To some people the problem in Cal- 
ifornia of educating the returning 
veteran has been just one of taking 
care of our own California boys who 
come back from the war. That the 
problem is likely to be much bigger 
than this is reported in the accom- 
panying article. Mr. Sweigert. who 
makes this report, is qualified to 
speak with authority, for he is a mem- 
ber of the California Reconstruction 
and Reémployment Commission and 
also is chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Demobilized Service 
Men and Women. Mr. Sweigert is 
executive secretary to the governor 
of California. 





form to the ideals for which they have 
fought. 

We at home are in a sense trustees for 
those in the Armed Forces and as such 
we are obliged, in their absence and 
for their benefit, to prepare in advance 
a practical, workable, and sensible post- 
war condition wherein our returning 
veterans will find the abstract of free- 
dom translated into real opportunity for 
development and for a useful and satis- 
fying life. 


CCORDING to our best informa- 
tion, over 600,000 residents of 
California have been inducted into the 
Armed Forces. To this must be added 
approximately 200,000 who came to 
California subsequent to 1940, mostly 
for the purpose of working in war in- 
dustries, and who were inducted from 
this state. This makes a total of ap- 
proximately 800,000 from this state in 
the Armed Forces. 
In addition, it should be remembered 
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that California stands high on the list 
of states in the number of its training 
camps, ports of embarkation, and hos- 
pitals. With ever-increasing intensity 
of action in the Pacific, California has 
become a Main Street to battle, down 
which it is estimated that over 5,000,000 
service men and women will pass before 
the war is finished. Many of them, 
spending some time in California; and 
attracted by its friendly people, its 
climate, its opportunities, will come to 
like California as much as we do and 
will plan to make their future homes 
here. 

It is not too much to say that when 
the war is over, California will be called 
upon to deal with well over a million 
veterans of World War II. 


gt is extremely important that we pre- 

pare ourselves to receive these 
veterans. Many programs have, been 
established to give returning veterans 
certain aids and benefits. In fact, sur- 
veys show that there are approximately 
fifty specific aids and benefits available 
to them. Unfortunately, the administra- 
tion of these aids and benefits is dis- 
tributed among approximately thirty 
separate agencies, federal, state, local, 
and quasi-public. 

Our returning veterans must not have 
to hunt down these services through 
any such maze as that. These services 
must be brought together into one place 
—one information service center in each 
community—where the veteran can find 
them and where they can find the vet- 
eran. 

For a long time veterans have been 
returning to California at the rate of 
between three and four thousand a 
month. Over one hundred thousand 
veterans already have returned to this 
state. 

The present influx of veterans is the 
result of routine turnover in the per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces, together 
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with some casualties. It cannot even be 
compared to the situation we will face 
when the processes of demobilization 
really begin. 

The great need is for close and prac- 
tical working arrangements between 
the state and federal governments, the 
cities and counties, the veterans’ organ- 
izations, and all organizations interested 
in the problem. 


wo a degree of foresight con- 
cerning this problem, the Recon- 
struction and Reémployment Commis- 
sion of California, which was estab- 
lished in 1943, assigned to one of its 
members the chairmanship of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Demobilized Serv- 
ice Men and Women. That advisory 
committee has been continuously con- 
sidering the problem and the program 
necessary to meet it. Based on the work 
done by that advisory committee, the 
Reconstruction and Reémployment 
Commission recommended to the gov- 
ernor, and the governor recently ap- 
pointed, a California Veterans’ Com- 
mittee. 

This California Veterans’ Committee 
consists of representatives of the state 
departments principally concerned with 
phases of the veterans’ program ; it also 
has representatives of the League of 
California Cities and the County Super- 
visors Association of California and 
representatives of state departments of 
the major veterans’ organizations. 

It will be the job of this committee, 
acting through a staff and headquarters 
at Sacramento, to codrdinate Califor- 
nia’s efforts to receive its veterans 
properly. 

This committee will maintain close 
contact with the Federal agencies in- 
volved, the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, the cities and counties, the vet- 
erans’ organizations, and also other 
organizations having programs for vet- 
erans, 





























The main responsibility, however, 
will rest upon the cities and the coun- 
ties themselves. The objective of each 
city and county should be to group all 
local organizations together into one 
committee and to establish a central in- 
formation and service center where vet- 
erans can, by a single call, obtain 
authentic information and direction. 


— personnel of the California Vet- 
erans’ Committee as a whole is as 


follows : 

WILLIAM T. SWEIGERT, executive secretary 
to Governor Warren and member of the Re- 
construction and Reémployment Commission, 
representing the Commission. 

Jutran A. McPuez, president, California 
Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo, repre- 
senting the State Department of Education. 

J. Marvin RussELL, general manager of the 
Veterans’ Welfare Board, representing the 
State Department of Military and Veterans 
Affairs. 

James G. Bryant, member of the Califor- 
nia Employment Stabilization Commission, in 
charge of benefit payments, representing the 
Commission. 

Forp CuHatters, member of the State Per- 
sonnel Board, representing the Board. 

C. A. Hersace, chief administrative officer 
of the State Department of Social Welfare, 
representing the Department. 

Arcuiz J. Mooney, secretary, California 
Apprenticeship Council, representing the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations. 

Har.ey Knox, mayor of San Diego, repre- 
senting the League of California Cities. 

Fitcu Rosertson, mayor of Berkeley, rep- 
resenting the League of California Cities. 

Frank H. Mocs, chairman, Board of Su- 
pervisors of San Bernardino County, repre- 
senting the County Supervisors Association 
of California. 

CLARENCE A. CHAMPLIN, member, Board 
of Supervisors, Sacramento County, repre- 
senting the County Supervisors Association 
of California. 

Joun C. Dunn, Hermosa Beach, represent- 
ing the State Department of the American 
Legion. 

R. F. Nicnors, Los Angeles, representing 
the State Department of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

WrraMm J. O’Connor, San Francisco, rep- 
resenting the State Department of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 
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Mrs. Aucustus Dunaway, Oakland, vet- 
eran World War I, and State chairman of 
War Veterans’ Service Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

A Federal Veterans’ Codrdinating 
Committee already has been appointed 
in California. It consists of Colonel K. 
H. Leitch, representing Selective Serv- 
ice; Colonel R. L. Bringham, repre- 
senting the U. S. Veterans Administra- 
tion, and Urban Stewart, representing 
the United States Employment Service. 


HOSE of us who were privileged to 

serve with the Armed Forces in the 
last war know something of the prob- 
lems that will face the returning veter- 
ans of this war, and we know something 
of the possibilities with which those 
problems are fraught. But the expe- 
rience of the last war is no yardstick 
by which we can measure the problems 
and possibilities arising from this war. 


World War I lasted eighteen months. 
There was only one battle front. There 
were but four million in the armed 
forces. Only a fraction of those men 
finished their training in time for action. 
The industrial mobilization of the coun- 
try was hardly started before the armis- 
tice and never reached more than a 25 
per cent diversion for war purposes. 


This war already has lasted three 
years. It is being fought on half a dozen 
fronts. We have eleven million men 
and women in the Armed Forces, and 
a great proportion of these will face the 
battle risks of land and sea and air. 

Our country has been industrially 
transformed to a point at which 80 per 
cent of our effort is diverted to war. 

This time, the transition of the nation 
from war to peace will be without prece- 
dent in history, either with respect to 
its extent or its complexity. Yet that 
will be the very time our men and 
women of the Armed Forces will return. 
We must receive them properly and 
help their adjustment to civilian life. 











HE veterans of World War I 

waited almost twenty years to re- 
ceive the benefits which now are avail- 
able to men and women immediately 
upon their separation from service. Not 
the least of the recognized needs of vet- 
erans in any rehabilitation program are 
education and training, and extensive 
provision for these already has been 
made. 

Never in history has a nation made 
available to its veterans an educational 
program of such immense potential 
proportions, and never in the history 
of the United States has there been such 
a dislocation in all phases of our eco- 
nomic life. These two factors place 
a responsibility on public education, 
which, while it will be borne, will pro- 
duce unusual stress and strain on our 
educational framework. 

The State of California already has 
assumed more than its normal share of 
the responsibility placed upon and as- 
sumed by education throughout the 
nation during this emergency. The in- 
crease of population in the State, coupled 
with the need for a tremendously aug- 
mented skill-training program for war 
industry workers, has kept California 
schools open night and day for the past 
three years. 

Prospects for an increased program 
of education and training following the 
war are directly influenced by Califor- 
nia’s geographical position. It is known 
that up to the present time approxi- 
mately 800,000 persons who were resi- 
dents of California at the time of their 
induction are now serving in the Armed 
Forces. A large portion of these are 
young men and women whose educa- 
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Elements of a Coordinated 
State Program 


4 By JULIAN A. McPHEE 





4 In answer to pleas from school ad- 
ministrators throughout California, 
the State Legislature early last sum- 
mer authorized the establishment of 
a Division of Readjustment Education 
and officially authorized the State 
Department of Education to guide the 
educational program for veterans 
which already was growing with 
rapid strides in the State. Mr. Mc- 
Phee, president of California Poly- 
technic School and director of voca- 
tional education for the State of Cal- 
ifornia, was charged with responsi- 
bility for the program until such time 
as a chief of the new division could 
be appointed. His conception of 
what should be the principal ele- 
ments in a codrdinated state pro- 
gram, as reported in the accompany- 
ing article, is worthy of intensive con- 
sideration. 





tional program was interrupted for war 
service, and great numbers of them will 
want to return to school when they 
become civilians again. In addition, it 
is estimated that approximately 7,000,- 
000 men and women now in the Service 
have been trained in army posts and 
naval bases in California or will have 
passed through the state en route to 
service. An appreciable number of 
these, attracted by the climate, industry, 
and natural resources of the State, will 
return here to live after the war. Many 
will be unprepared for work in peace- 
time occupations under California agri- 
cultural or industrial conditions and 
will need special instruction. 

In addition to the above numbers 
who may seek training in California, 
it must be pointed out that of the 400,000 























persons who may be displaced when 
war industry contracts are cancelled 
some 300,000 who expect to remain in 
California will need retraining. Many 
of these persons have had no vocational 
instruction other than for a skill pecu- 
liar to a war industry and will need 
retraining for peacetime pursuits. 

It should be noted that the groups 
imposing the above responsibilities on 
the State are in addition to the huge 
expected increase in the enrollment of 
all regular in-school students, from 
elementary to college levels. All of these 
facts point to an increased load for 
educational institutions in California, 
perhaps far beyond that of any other 
state. 


ALIFORNIA long has been a 

commonwealth with great oppor- 
tunities for “free education,” from kin- 
dergarten through college. Although 
all public schools are known as “free” 
schools, and the cost to the student may 
be free, somewhere, somehow, the costs 
must be paid. The local taxpayer in 
the local district has made possible “free 
education.” He has done this at great 
expense to himself. To school leaders 
in California it has seemed unfair, there- 
fore, that the local taxpayer should be 
called upon to bear the additional cost 
which has materialized because of shifts 
in population caused by the war emer- 
gency. 

The enactment of Public Law 16, in 
1943, indicated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was willing to assume full 
financial responsibility for the rehabili- 
tation of veterans with Service-con- 
nected disabilities, just as previously it 
had paid a major share of the cost of 
war production training programs in 
all states. The retraining of men and 
women, both military and civilian, for 
resumption of peacetime pursuits is an 
integral part of the total war program. 
It is entirely logical, therefore, that the 
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nation as a whole assume responsibility 
for this readjustment program. Educa- 
tional leaders in California have played 
a major role in formulating and secur- 
ing acceptance of this fundamental 
policy. 

As a result of the increased recogni- 
tion of the State’s enlarged educational 
responsibilities, the State Department 
of Education appealed to the Governor 
to set up, through appropriate legisla- 
tion, an agency to establish a state-wide 
policy. This appeal noted the following 
specific problems, coupled with the 
above background : 

1, The relationships between the Fed- 
eral Government and the component 
parts of the public school system should 
be administered through a central 
agency such as the State Department 
of Education. If this procedure were 
not to be followed, undesirable effects 
certainly would result, effects which 
would affect adversely both the veter- 
ans and the public school system. 

2. Doubt existed as to whether the 
governing board of a local school dis- 
trict could enter into a contract with 
the Federal Government directly. 

3. Under Public Law 16, the Federal 
Government could not pay to a school 
district for a veteran any moneys which 
could not be required of a non-veteran. 
Since the public secondary schools and 
colleges of this state are tuition free, 
the entire cost of the program would 
fall on the state and local school districts. 

4. There no doubt will be need for 
many additional physical facilities for 
veteran education. 

The governor reacted favorably to 
the need for consideration of the prob- 
lems raised and in his call for a special 
session of the State Legislature, in June, 
1944, listed this item. The State Legis- 
lature, in its special session, then passed 
two laws, Chapter 59 and Chapter 60. 

Chapter 59 provides the following: 
1. Dealings of a contractual nature 
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shall be processed through the State 
Department of Education when between 
the Federal Government and local pub- 
lic schools. 

2. The State Department of Educa- 
tion shall supervise and coordinate the 
veteran education program. 

3. The director of education is vested 
with all necessary power and authority 
to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

4. Public schools can receive the cost 
of education for veterans from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

5. For the administration of the pro- 
gram until June 30, 1945, $50,000 was 
appropriated. 

Chapter 60 provides means for financ- 
ing of the special schools and colleges 
under the jurisdiction of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

The day after this legislation was 
signed by the governor, Public Law 
346 (the GI Bill) was passed by Con- 
gress and signed by President Roose- 
velt. 


wy the machinery now in readi- 
ness, California educators began 
to place it in operation. A Division of 
Readjustment Education was created 
within the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and candidates for chief of this 
Division were interviewed. The mini- 
mum qualifications recommended by 
school leaders and established by the 
State Personnel Board were that the 
person selected should be a veteran of 
either World War I or II and that he 
must have successful experience as a 
California secondary school administra- 
tor. Qualified men were not immedi- 
ately available, and during the interim 
period the director of vocational edu- 
cation was appointed to codrdinate the 
entire program. 

Effective coordination has been im- 
peded by the fact that several different 
federal and state laws provide for edu- 
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cational benefits to veterans, and, as in 
any program as far-reaching and com- 
prehensive as this, administrative pol- 
icies and procedures were not immedi- 
ately available. The complexity of co- 
ordinating the program can be illustrat- 
ed by the fact that educational provi- 
sions have been made by both state and 
federal laws, as follows: 

1. Public Law 16, passed by Con- 
gress in 1943. 

2. Chapter 627, passed by the State 
Legislature in 1943, providing $300,000 
for educational assistance to California 
veterans, administered by the California 
Veterans’ Welfare Board. 

3. Chapters 59 and 60 (described 
above). 

4. Public Law 346 (GI Bill). 


HILE the lack of personnel at 

the present moment in the Divi- 
sion of Readjustment Education pre- 
vents complete participation in and 
coordination of the program, no eligible 
veteran is being denied educational 
benefits in the state. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration has been asked to assume 
responsibility for school approvals, and 
other established departments within 
the State Department of Education are 
sharing the responsibilities until the en- 
tire program can be assumed by the 
Division of Readjustment Education. 

General procedures have developed 
and have been transmitted to all public 
schools. Until specific questions re- 
garding final policies and federal, state, 
and local procedures have been an- 
swered by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, there cannot be listed the complete 
information every school administrator 
needs. 

These, however, are the general func- 
tions of the Division of Readjustment 
Education : 

1. Approve educational agencies for 
participation in the veteran educational 
program. 














2. Facilitate contractual agreements 
between public schools and the Veter- 
ans Administration. 

3. Supervise and coordinate on state, 
district, and local levels all phases of 
veterans’ education and training. 

4. Represent the State Department 
of Education in the over-all program of 
veteran rehabilitation. 

5. Work closely with the Veterans 
Administration and with already con- 
stituted state agencies dealing with vet- 
erans’ education. 


4 Bewrs working arrangement at this 
writing is divided into two parts, in 
accordance with Public Law 16 and 
Public Law 346. These are as follows: 
Public Law 16 


1. The school is chosen by the veteran, and 
the Veterans Administration will either ap- 
prove or disapprove his choice of the school. 
In any case, it is the Veterans Administration 
which makes initial contacts with the educa- 
tional agency, not the veteran. 

2. Contracts, Form 1903, obtained from the 
Veterans Administration, are filed with the 
Division of Readjustment Education for pro- 
cessing to the Veterans Administration for 
final approval. 

These contracts are either based on the reg- 
ular tuition fee, if any, or on the minimum of 
$10 per month, $30 per quarter, or $40 per 
semester per veteran. Included in the contract 
is a statement to the effect that “It is under- 
stood and agreed that in the event of an agree- 
ment hereafter entered into by the State 
Department of Education and the Veterans 
Administration the provisions of such agree- 
ment, insofar as they may conflict with this 
agreement, shall be controlling and this agree- 
ment will forthwith be modified to conform 
therewith.” This statement serves to protect 
the educational agency in the event the base 
tuition charge is raised to compare more fa- 
vorably with the actual cost of instruction. 

3. The educational agency will then receive 
a letter of authority from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration approving each individual veteran 
for vocational training, with specific employ- 
ment objectives. 

4. The educational agency will examine the 
above authorization, investigate the trainee’s 
scholastic qualifications, and file an acceptance 
letter with the Veterans Administration. 
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5. When the trainee actually enrolls, the 
institution will file a card (Form 1906) with 
the Veterans Administration. 

6. The educational agency will bill the Vet- 
erans Administration at the end of each quar- 
ter or semester according to the terms of the 
approved contract. 

Public Law 346 

1. The institution must be approved (for 
the time being, by the Veterans Administra- 
tion). 

2. The trainee must present a written notice 
of eligibility, although the school may enroll 
at its own risk. 

3. The school must file an acceptance letter 
with the Veterans Administration, showing 
estimate of annual itemized costs, divided by 
quarters or semesters. 

4. The school must bill the Veterans Ad- 
ministration at the end of each quarter or 
semester. 


HERE are not many veterans in 

training in California at this time. 
The pressure of war production has 
taken a toll of the desires of veterans to 
enter training, but this situation means 
only that a temporary respite has been 
granted public education. The founda- 
tion and framework for the veteran ed- 
ucation program has been painstakingly 
constructed, and it is fortunate indeed 
that it can be tested before full scale op- 
eration is demanded. California is now 
ready and anxious to serve men and 
women separated from the Armed Serv- 
ices. 

The following elements of the suc- 
cessful progress to date should be noted : 

1. Adequate planning by public 
school administrators in advance. 

2. Full discussion with all interested 
public and service organizations. 

3. Recognition by the state adminis- 
tration and the state legislature. 

4. Coordination of the program 
within and by the State Department of 
Education. 

5. Constant codperation with the 
Veterans Administration. 

6. Alertness to problems as they de- 
velop in the field where veterans are 
seeking and receiving instruction. 








State and Nation Provide for 


The Veteran's Education 


Federal Plans for Veterans’ 
Education 
4 By JAMES MUIRHEAD 

HE Federal Government has two 

distinct programs for the education 
and training of its veterans as they re- 
turn from their war service in the 
Armed Forces. There are two separate 
laws enacted at different times that will 
bring to school classrooms veterans who 
have completed their active service. The 
purpose for which each of the two 
groups resumes its education is some- 
what different ; there are differences in 
the benefits to which they are entitled, 
differences in the way the schools are to 
deal with them. They should be marked 
as they enroll, therefore, so that there 
always will be a record of their Veterans 
Administration classification. The busi- 
ness office, as well as the classroom, is 
concerned. 


| ctmamagg Law No. 16, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, authorizes voca- 
tional rehabilitation for veterans with 
service-connected disabilities who also 
have vocational handicaps and are in 
need of training to restore their employ- 
ability. To carry out the purpose of this 
Act, the Advisement and Guidance Ser- 
vice of the Veterans Administration, in 
agreement with the veteran, determines 
on a definite vocation for which the 
veteran is to be trained. 

The advisement procedure used in 
making the determination of the em- 
ployment objective includes considera- 
tion of all factors that affect the selec- 
tion of a suitable vocation, including the 
evidence from such tests and measure- 
ments as are considered appropriate in 
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4 In this section of the symposium are 
described five different programs 
which are functioning in California 
to help the veteran complete his ed- 
ucation. Operated by various state 
and national agencies, these pro- 
grams are such that nearly every re- 
turning veteran—regardless of age, 
disability, length of service, or prior 
schooling—can receive some sort of 
assistance in his efforts to resume his 
schooling. 

No effort is made here to present 
an exhaustive picture of the organiz- 
ations offering aid to veterans in Cal- 
ifornia. As a matter of fact, it is re- 
ported that in some communities as 
many as thirty or thirty-five different 
groups are furnishing the returning 
Service men with counseling and 
tangible aid. The five agencies 
which, with the public schools, seem 
to be most directly concerned, to- 
gether with the names of those who 
describe them in these pages, are as 
follows: 

Veterans Administration — James 
Muirhead, chief, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education Division, San 
Francisco; Selective Service—Cap- 
tain Robert S. Driver, director of Se- 
lective Service, State of California, 
and AUS administrative officer; Unit- 
ed States Employment Service—John 
H. MacGillvray, Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Representative for Southern 
California; Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, State Department of Ed- 
ucation—H. D. Hicker, chief; Educa- 
tional Institute, Veterans’ Welfare 
Board—-Don M. Leidig, director. 





each case and approval by a physician. 
Thereafter, a detailed training program 
that will assure successful rehabilitation 

















in the chosen objective is drawn up by 
the Education and Training Service of 
the Veterans Administration. 

When this veteran comes to the edu- 
cational institution, he must be given a 
course that is strictly vocational in char- 
acter. The subjects taken must be those 
that are essential for the chosen voca- 
tion, and the institution’s counselors 
must not suggest variations without ap- 
proval by the Veterans Administration 
representative who is assigned to super- 
vise training at the particular institution. 

There must be a formal contract with 
the Veterans Administration to cover 
the charges to be made for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation student. Veterans 
are entitled to medical care and treat- 
ment by the Veterans Administration 
for any condition that might interfere 
with training, including the furnishing 
of orthopedic and prosthetic appliances 
and the supplying of emergency dental 
care. 

While in institutional training the 
single veteran receives a pension of not 
less than $92 per month, and the mar- 
ried veteran not less than $103.50. Pay- 
ment at these rates is continued for two 
months following completion of the 
training program. 


UBLIC Law No. 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, better known as 
the GI Bill, authorizes educational bene- 
fits for all veterans who have served in 
the Armed Forces since September 16, 
1940, having discharges other than dis- 
honorable, who have had not less than 
90 days service, or having less than 90 
days service were discharged by reason 
of a direct service-connected disability ; 
in some cases, periods which the veteran 
may have spent in educational training 
while in service are not considered to be 
active service for the purpose of deter- 
mining entitlement. 
When the application for GI educa- 
tional benefits has been approved by the 
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Veterans Administration, the veteran is 
given a notification of eligibility which 
shows the extent of his entitlement. He 
may present this notification to any ap- 
proved institution furnishing education 
for adults. Upon his enrollment, the 
institution is required promptly to for- 
ward to the Regional Office of the 
Veterans Administration having juris- 
diction over the area in which the insti- 
tution is located a certified copy of the 
veteran’s eligibility notification and cer- 
tified statements showing enrollment 
data and a list of the customary charges 
for students taking the same course. 


The GI can elect his own course with- 
out approval by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; a change of course, however, 
must have such approval. The institu- 
tion is required to report to the Veterans 
Administration when attendance is dis- 
continued or when absences amount to 
thirty days in one year. The GI is not 
entitled to medical care and treatment 
by reason of his being a trainee of the 
Veterans Administration. 


No formal contract with the Veterans 
Administration is necessary for the stu- 
dents in this group. The charges to the 
Veterans Administration will be the 
charges for tuition, laboratory, library, 
health, infirmary, and other similar fees 
customarily made by the approved in- 
stitution for any student who pursues 
the particular course of training, except 
that the charge for the tuition fee of a 
full-time GI trainee shall be not less 
than $10 per month ($30 per quarter or 
$40 per semester), provided that the 
proper official certifies to the manager 
of the Regional Office of the Veterans 
Administration the charges customarily 
made to any student pursuing the parti- 
cular course. Books, supplies, equip- 
ment, and other necessary expenses will 
be paid for at the customary charges. 

The law limits the total payments to 
$500 for each student for an ordinary 
school year and also provides that the 
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total cost of these benefits shall be de- 
ducted from any adjusted compensation 
to which the veteran may hereafter be 
entitled. A subsistence allowance of $50 
per month for a veteran with no depend- 
ents and of $75 per month for a veteran 
who has dependents is authorized dur- 
ing a course of full-time training. 


NLY a few of the most important 

details of the Veterans Administra- 
tion programs have been given here. 
Persons wishing to know more may call 
on the Veterans Administration region- 
al office. 


Selective Service Aids the 
Returned Veteran 
4 By ROBERT S. DRIVER 


NDER Section 8 of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem has the responsibility of assisting 
the veteran in returning to his former 
position or a position of like seniority, 
status, and pay. In each community the 
local board and the Reemployment 
Committeemen attached to the local 
board discharge this responsibility. 
Such reémployment rights exist if the 
veteran left a permanent position on or 
after May 1, 1940, to enter upon active 
service, if the veteran is still qualified to 
perform the duties of such position, and 
if application is made for reemployment 
within forty days after honorable dis- 
charge or release from active service. It 
is further provided that the veteran may 
not be discharged within one year of his 
restoration. The obligation of the em- 
ployer extends to restoring the veteran 
without loss of seniority and allowing 
him to participate in employee benefits 
offered by the employer pursuant to 
established rules and practices relating 
to employees on furlough or leave of 
absence. 
An employer may be relieved from 
his obligation to a qualified veteran only 
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if he can establish that his circumstances 
have changed so as to make it impossible 
or unreasonable to reinstate the veteran. 

In the event an employer fails to com- 
ply with the Act, the District Court of 
the United States is empowered to re- 
quire the employer to reinstate the vet- 
eran and to compensate him for any loss 
of wages or benefits suffered by reason 
of the employer’s unlawful action. It is 
anticipated, however, that employers 
will act in a spirit of fair play and in ap- 
preciation of the sacrifices made by the 
veteran. 

In addition to rendering aid to vet- 
erans in returning to their former po- 
sitions, the Selective Service System 
maintains in each local board office a 
Veterans’ Information Center for the 
purpose of informing veterans of the 
services and benefits offered by all 
agencies and organizations and for mak- 
ing proper referrals. 

The authority for such program is de- 
rived from Executive Order 9427, is- 
sued by the president on February 24, 
1944, and Order No. 1 issued by the ad- 
ministrator of the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration, which was 
established by executive order. 

The Selective Service System, with 
the Veterans Administration and the 
War Manpower Commission, formu- 
late policies for the Information Center 
Program through a State Veterans Ser- 
vice Committee. County and local Vet- 
erans Service Committees also have 
been organized, whose primary function 
is to furnish the information centers 
with information of local benefits and 
services available to veterans. 


USES Services for the 
Veteran 
4 By JOHN H. MacGILLVRAY 
HE United States Employment 
Service long has been active in the 


employment and re-employment of vet- 
erans. The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 














established a Veterans Employment 
Service within the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and its functions 
have been carried on in conjunction with 
civilian employment operations. By 
means of the Veterans Employment 
Service, a coordinated program of ser- 
vices to veterans in the United States 
Employment Service has been accom- 
plished. 

Almost as soon as the smoke had 
cleared from Pearl Harbor, steps were 
taken in the United States Employment 
Service to provide employment for vet- 
erans of World War II. To date, more 
than two million veterans have been re- 
leased from the Armed Forces, most of 
whom have re-entered the labor market 
and have found jobs in essential war in- 
dustries. With fifteen hundred full time 
operating offices throughout the United 
States, United States Employment Ser- 
vice has sufficient experience to know 
the types of services required by vet- 
erans and the best methods of providing 
such services to returning servicemen 
and women. 

Title IV of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 (GI Bill of 
Rights) provides for an effective job 
counseling and placement service for 
veterans. The United States Employ- 
ment Service is charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title. To further this 
program, veterans’ employment repre- 
sentatives in every United States Em- 
ployment Service office are receiving 
special training in the techniques and 
tools of job counseling and placement 
and are being taught the physical de- 
mands and capacities analysis technique 
for placement of handicapped veterans. 


S a result of conferences with the 
War and Navy departments, a pro- 
gram has been developed to facilitate 
the placement of veterans discharged 
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for disability from Army and Navy hos- 
pitals. 

Since medical data regarding the dis- 
chargee are of prime importance in con- 
nection with the work application, the 
interview is conducted in the hospital, 
just prior to the discharge of the ser- 
viceman. The physical limitations and 
employment capacities of the dischargee 
are recorded for use in selective place- 
ment. The veterans’ employment repre- 
sentatives in the local United States 
Employment Service offices serving the 
hospital interview the servicemen in the 
hospitals and record the information on 
the application card. 

The dischargee also is informed of 
his re-employment rights, of veterans’ 
benefits under Federal and State laws, 
and of vocational rehabilitation and 
other services available to veterans; he 
is told of preferences afforded veterans 
in Civil Service, apprenticeship train- 
ing, and of educational benefits under 
the GI Bill and other laws. The veter- 
ans’ employment representative makes 
no attempt to interpret policies and pro- 
cedures of other agencies. 

Applications are forwarded to the lo- 
cal United States Employment Service 
office in the communities in which the 
dischargees will resume civilian life. 
When the dischargee contacts the local 
United States Employment Service of- 
fice in his home city, the veteran’s em- 
ployment representative reviews the ap- 
plication card taken in the hospital. 
Training and skills acquired in the 
Armed Forces are especially considered, 
as well as vocational knowledge gained 
by the veteran previously in civilian oc- 
cupations. The handbook, Special Aids 
for Placing Military Personnel in Civil- 
ian Jobs, is utilized at this point, as an 
aid to the interviewer in the evaluation 
of the veteran’s training and experience 
gained in the Service. 

Hospital dischargees and veterans re- 
leased from separation centers for other 
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than physical disability are encouraged 
to take advantage of educational and 
training provisions of current laws so 
that they may be prepared for and ob- 
tain suitable jobs, utilizing their highest 
skills to the end result that a proper ad- 
justment to civilian life has been accom- 
plished. 


UR greatest responsibility in the 

months to come will be to provide 
jobs for the millions of veterans who 
will return to civilian life when the war 
is over. This responsibility must be 
shared by the Government, industry, 
and the public at large. To avoid lost 
time and motion, however, we must 
have an integrated reémployment pro- 
gram that quickly and efficiently will 
match the job and the veteran. To chan- 
nel our returning servicemen and wo- 
men into their proper places in industry 
is one of the major functions of the 
United States Employment Service. 

The United States Employment Ser- 
vice of the War Manpower Commission 
fully recognizes its duty to provide ef- 
ficient service to veterans and is prepar- 
ing to meet this challenge through 
continuous training of its staff mem- 
bers and by establishing a streamlined 
method of operation. 

The success of the program is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the eight- 
month period from February, 1944, to 
September, 1944, inclusive, 22,500 vet- 
erans have been placed in jobs in South- 
ern California by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 


All Disabled Veterans Eligible 
For Help From the Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
4 By H. D. HICKER 
HE Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, State Department of Educa- 
tion, offers to disabled veterans a 
complete service of vocational adjust- 
ment. Any veteran is eligible who has 
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4 Just after the deadline set for re- 
ceipt of copy for this issue, announce- 
ment was made of the appointment 
of Robert R. Hartzell as chief of the 
newly established Division of Read- 
justment Education in the State De- 
partment of Education. Mr. Hartzell’s 
appointment came too late for him 
to make a contribution to this issue, 
but undoubtedly he will use the col- 
umns of the Journal to report future 
developments in the State’s program 
for veterans. 

The Division of Readjustment Ed- 
ucation was created by legislative 
action at the special session of the 
Legislature last June. Subsequently, 
it was agreed that the chief of the 
Division should be a veteran of either 
World War I or World War IL A 
budget of $50,000 was granted the 
Division for the current year. 

Mr. Hartzell has been district su- 
perintendent and principal of the Red 
Bluff Union High School District. He 
is a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education. 





an employment handicap by reason of 
mental or physical disability and who 
may be rendered employable. The Bu- 
reau is especially concerned, however, 
with those whose disability is not serv- 
ice-connected or who for any other 
reason are not eligible for the services 
of the Veterans Administration. 

The services offered are those that 
have been provided for more than 
twenty years to handicapped civilians 
as well as veterans. Thus the Bureau 
has gained extensive experience and is 
prepared to render expert service for 
most successful results. 

Services offered without reference to 
financial need are 

1. Expert vocational counseling or 
guidance. 




















2. Supervised training in preparation 
for employment. 

3. Aid in placement on a suitable job. 

4. Follow-up for adjustment after 
employment. 

The following supplementary services 
also are available to those who cannot 
obtain them otherwise: 


1. Corrective surgery or medical 
treatment if required for employment. 


2. Artificial appliance or hearing aid 
if required for employment. 

3. Maintenance (living expenses) 
during the period of training (maxi- 
mum allowance is $60 per month). 


4. Transportation to place of training 
or employment. 


5. Small tools of the trade when re- 
quired by the employer or when needed 
for establishment in business. 

Training may be given for any type 
of work that fits the applicant’s inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and capabilities. It may 
be given either in a public or private 
school, by correspondence, by a tutor, 
or “on the job,” according to individual 
circumstances. All levels of instruction 
are included, from simple trade training 
to preparation for the professions. 

Counseling or guidance and aid in 
placement are provided for those who 
do not want or who do not need further 
training, as well as for those who desire 
training. The fifty members of the 
Bureau staff are all thoroughly quali- 
fied by training and experience to pro- 
vide expert counseling service. 

Through its sixteen offices, supple- 
mented by traveling training officers, 
the Bureau covers the entire state. Re- 
ferrals and applications directed to Dis- 
trict offices at the following addresses 
will receive prompt attention: Room 
404, Library and Courts Building, Sac- 
ramento; Room 515, 515 Van Ness 
Avenue, San Francisco ; Room 800, 306 
West Third Street, Los Angeles. 
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California Provides Assistance 
To Veterans Through Its 
Educational Institute 

4 By DON M. LEIDIG 


ALIFORNIA Veterans of World 

War II are granted educational as- 
sistance under the California Veterans’ 
Educational Institute, as provided in the 
Military and Veterans’ Code of 1943. 
The Institute is administered by the 
Veterans’ Welfare Board. 

To qualify for aid under this pro- 
gram, a veteran must have been a resi- 
dent of California at the time of going 
into the Armed Forces and have served 
on or after December 7, 1941. The vet- 
eran also must have an honorable dis- 
charge or release. 

Applicants qualifying may enter any 
school in California. Tuition, fees, 
books, and supplies may be paid for 
with CVEI funds; monthly mainte- 
nance of not to exceed $40 is allowable. 
The total amount which may be ex- 
pended for any student is $1,000. 

Under the present rules, any veteran 
securing educational assistance is dis- 
qualified from purchasing a home or 
farm through the Veterans’ Welfare 
Board. 

Representatives of the Veterans’ 
Welfare Board provide as much guid- 
ance as possible, but the veteran is free 
to choose the school and course. He may 
change his school or course from time to 
time upon notifying the Veterans’ Wel- 
fare Board. 

The Veterans’ Welfare Board has 
had experience in educational assistance 
to veterans since 1921, and 1,409 veter- 
ans of World War I received educa- 
tional benefits from the CVEI. 

Every effort is being made to codrdi- 
nate this educational plan with that of 
the State Vocational Rehabilitation pro- 
gram and that of the Federal Veterans 
Administration. 











How California Schools Are 


Serving the Veteran 


Pasadena Junior College 
4 By ARCHIE M. TURRELL 
NE of the regular college coun- 
selors has been assigned as a spe- 
cial counselor for the seventy-five 
veterans already enrolled at Pasadena 
Junior College. This counselor works 
closely with the Veteran Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Pasadena area, and dur- 
ing the summer, prior to the opening 
of school, he was all day at the office 
of the local United States Employment 
Service. A letter of invitation was sent 
to all discharged veterans in this area 
outlining our educational services. 
Many veterans called at the USES of- 
fice in response to this invitation. Now 
that the school is under way, the plan 
is to have this counselor devote half- 
time to the veterans. 

The services which the counselor ren- 
ders or makes available to veterans 
include vocational and educational apti- 
tude and achievement testing, counsel- 
ing, placement in a schedule of classes, 
and help where needed in all phases 
of the veteran’s contact with the Veter- 
ans Administration. 

Emphasis is placed on scheduling 
veterans for the major part of their 
program in classes with regular stu- 
dents, but, where necessary, special 
refresher courses are provided. Spe- 
cial classes in science, mathematics, 
English, and social studies have been 
organized. Enrollments in these classes 
are kept small, being not over fifteen. 
Within these areas of study the classes 
are conducted from an adaptation of 
the little red schoolhouse technique. 
Accomplishment is accented, rather than 
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clock hours. For example, in the Eng- 
lish area whenever the student has 
achieved a level of competence accept- 
able for the twelfth or fourteenth grade 
diplomas, the school writes on the 
record all the units of credit required 
in English for the diploma. Enrollment 
in these special classes may be at any 
time during the year. 

The Ex-Service Men’s Club provides 
opportunity for the veterans to get ac- 
quainted with each other but stresses 
activities which bring the veteran into 
full contact with other students. 


The University of Southern 
California 
4 By H. C. WILLETT 

ORE than 400 returning service- 

men and service women are reg- 
istered for the current term at the 
University of Southern California. All 
of these men and women are participat- 
ing in the benefits of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, and all have 
been received in the University under 
the plan for returning veterans which 
is described below: 

The course offerings of the Univer- 
sity are organically related in a great 
variety of sequences or groups of 
courses, called curricula. Correspond- 
ence with men and women in military 
service indicates that our University 
program already includes most of the 
organized curricula in which the future 
veterans express an interest. It is not 
the present intention of the University 
to venture into new areas of vocational 
and professional education. 

There is unmistakable evidence that 
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the returning veteran is anxious to ac- 
celerate his college course, so that he 
may enjoy the maximum benefits of the 
generous provisions of the GI Bill. The 
present University calendar, of three 
semesters in one year, provides at least 
one method of acceleration. If other 
methods can be devised by the elimina- 
tion of wasted time and effort in existing 
courses of the curricula, the new means 
of acceleration should be available to all 
students, and not to veterans alone. 
Student veterans entering the Uni- 
versity will fall in three major groups: 
(a) The disabled veterans who are com- 
mitted to vocational rehabilitation pro- 
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grams extending over periods ranging 
from one to four or five academic years ; 
(b) the so-called GI veterans, who are 
resolved to complete their college 
courses for the degrees of their choice, 
relying on their own resources to meet 
the cost after they have exhausted the 
benefits provided by the GI Bill, and 
(c) the GI veterans who do not plan 
their courses beyond the limited period 
of financial support from the govern- 
ment, and who therefore wish to pursue 
courses of greatest immediate interest 
or value to themselves. 

With respect to the first two of these 
groups, the University feels under ob- 








4 Probably the most important part of this symposium is the section presented 
herewith, in which the representatives of a number of schools and school systems 
report on how they are serving at the present time and how they are planning to 
serve the returned veteran. Few developments ever have been of wider general 
interest in California than the establishment of a program for the schooling of 
veterans, and administrators throughout the State have queried each other back 
and forth, in informal discussions and in scheduled conferences, as to plans for 
participating in the program. For the first time, in this symposium, there is made 
available in print the reports from a rather large number of communities on what 
they are doing and planning to do. 

Institutions represented in the following pages and the name of the person sub- 
mitting material therefrom are as follows: 

For Pasadena Junior College—Dr. Archie M. Turrell, associate dean of curriculum. 

For the University of Southern California—Dr. H. C. Willett, director of admissions. 

For Santa Ana Junior College—John H. McCoy, director. 

For Placer Junior College—Harold E. Chastain, dean and district superintendent. 

For Los Angeles City College—Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, director. 

For Fresno State College—Dr. Frank W. Thomas, president. 

For Modesto Junior College—Dr. Charles D. Yates, acting president. 

For Sacramento College—Dr. Henry T. Tyler, vice-president. 

For Stanford University—John W. Bunn, dean of men. 

For Santa Monica Junior College—Dr. Elmer C. Sandmeyer, director. 

For the Long Beach City Schools—Howard Patrick, supervisor of guidance. 

For the San Francisco Junior College—Dr. Edward H. Redford, head, Department of 
Counselling and Guidance. 

Forthe Oakland Public Schools—Blake W. Spencer, principal, Merritt Business 
School. 

For California Polytechnic School—Julian A. McPhee, president. 

For Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles—Leslie Guy Stier, principal. 

Forthe San Diego City Schools—Harry E. Schierson, vocational counselor, San 
Diego Vocational High School and Junior College. 

In some cases, the reports submitted for this section were cut to fill the space 
available, and in others they were abstracted; in most cases, however, they are 
presented as originally submitted. Dr. H. B. McDaniel is responsible for the editing 
and organization of this material. 
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ligations to provide an undiluted honest 
university experience leading to degrees 
or certificates which shall represent at- 
tainments usually demanded by colleges 
and universities of high academic stand- 
ards. There shall be no academic short- 
changing and no consolation degrees or 
diplomas. Mature veterans in the third 
group who give evidence of preparation 
for the courses they wish to undertake 
will be accorded the usual privileges 
granted to special students. 


HE plan for dealing with student 

veterans at the University of South- 
ern California is very simple. It is con- 
veniently outlined under two major 
subheadings : 

1. The initial contact usually is in 
the form of a letter of inquiry. A typical 
case would be that of Pvt. G. I. Joe, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, who says 
that he graduated from high school, that 
he has had some college work, and that 
he would like to prepare for the study 
of law. He asks also whether it would 
be possible for him to make some prog- 
ress in his prelegal studies while in the 
service. Our reply in such a case would 
consist of the following items: 

A one-page mimeographed circular 
letter addressed to “Returning Service- 
men and Servicewomen.” 

A circular letter setting forth the 
position of the University in the matter 
of accepting correspondence work taken 
under the auspices of the USAFI for 
entrance or advanced standing credit. 

A copy of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Rehabilitation Form 1950, which 
includes, of course, a digest of the perti- 
nent provisions of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. 

A standard Application for Admis- 
sion form, imprinted to show that it is 
for the special use of veterans. 

A comprehensive University cal- 
endar. 

2. The processing of applications and 
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credentials follows the usual procedure 
with this variation: an opportunity for 
personal interviews with the director of 
admissions and the campus representa- 
tive of the Veterans Administration is 
provided for all veteran applicants. Such 
interviews are deemed to be quite neces- 
sary in most cases involving vocational 
rehabilitation. The assignment of office 
space in the Office of Admissions to a 
representative from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration makes possible joint con- 
sideration of doubtful cases. In some 
cases, preliminary conferences with fac- 
ulty advisers are arranged. 


HE registration of veterans departs 

from the usual procedure in two 
particulars only. At the entrance to the 
registration area all veterans are di- 
rected through a special room where 
the director of the Counseling Service 
for Veterans, his assistants, and the 
campus representative of the Veterans 
Administration stand ready to render 
any service within their power to pre- 
pare the veteran for the long and some- 
times arduous task of registration. Rep- 
resentatives of a student organization 
for veterans, known as the Trovets, also 
are present to act as guides. If the 
director of counseling service feels that 
a veteran should have the assistance of 
a particular faculty adviser, the veteran 
is conducted to and introduced to that 
adviser. The student guide remains 
with the disabled veteran as long as he 
seems to need assistance. 

Let it be recorded as one of the facts 
in our plan that the University is keenly 
aware of its special and peculiar re- 
sponsibility to the veteran himself and 
the citizens of this country who have 
provided generously for his further edu- 
cation and is resolved that the veteran 
shall not fail for lack of encouragement 
or of sympathetic and friendly advice. 
We trust that our experiences with the 
vanguard of veterans now within our 
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walls, and the suggestions we gather 
from such symposia as the one in which 
we are now participating, will result in 
the establishing of a sound plan of 
counseling and guidance—by far the 
most important part of any university’s 
plan for veterans. 


Santa Ana Junior College 
4 By JOHN H. McCOY 
SPECIAL “Committee on Reha- 
bilitation” has been organized at 
Santa Ana to study the needs of both 
veterans and war workers, to plan 
courses to meet these needs, and to 
guide and assist students. Insofar as 
possible, programs will be arranged so 
that the student can enter at any time 
and progress at his own rate. 

Santa Ana has pioneered and has had 
outstanding success with its Evening 
Junior College. During the war period 
it had many service men and women 
enrolled. It plans to continue this serv- 
ice in the postwar period. 


Placer Junior College 
4 By HAROLD E. CHASTAIN 
LACER JUNIOR CoLLeEcE, Auburn, of- 
fers a complete educational pro- 
gram for the convalescing serviceman 
of World War II. Through cooperation 
with the Commanding Officer of DeWitt 
General Hospital, Placer presents all of 
the regular junior college courses, plus 
such additional academic, vocational, 
and recreational offerings as are re- 
quested by interested patients. 
Qualified instructors are assigned to 
guidance and teaching at the hospital, 
while school buses transport those able 
to attend afternoon and evening classes 
on the college campus. Under the Placer 
program, convalescing servicemen may 
complete regular accredited courses, 
satisfying lower-division requirements 
of leading American universities, or 
they may gain valuable training useful 
in postwar occupations. 
Emphasis in all aspects of the DeWitt 
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program is upon practical skills, aimed 
at meeting the needs of participating 
servicemen. A patient may enroll in 
any class at any time. Grades and 
credits are of secondary importance. 
Special certificates are awarded upon 
completion of short-term courses, while 
regular college courses carry credit in 
terms of semester hours, honored by all 
colleges and universities. USAFI in- 
structional materials supplement and 
enrich the work of Placer Junior Col- 
lege instructors at DeWitt. 

Special attention is paid servicemen 
without previous high school or college 
training. Individual and small class in- 
struction is given at DeWitt in the basic 
subjects—reading, handwriting, arith- 
metic, English, and spelling—aimed at 
preparing members of this group for 
future vocational training and place- 
ment. Placer Junior College is inter- 
ested in meeting the needs of the 
servicemen today, no matter what his 
educational background has been. 

Servicemen at DeWitt General Hos- 
pital who are interested in pursuing a 
regular lower-division college program 
at Placer are given full credit for mili- 
tary experience and for specialized 
Army training courses, according to 
the standards of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 


Los Angeles City College 
4 By ROSCO C. INGALLS 
IGHTY veterans registered for 
the fall semester in the Los An- 
geles City College. All registration 
procedure has been simplified. 

In addition to twenty professional 
courses upon which City College has 
specialized for fifteen years and which 
we feel are made to order for a large 
number of veterans, the College is of- 
fering a program known as the “stag- 
ing area,” which permits veterans to 
register on Friday morning during any 
week of the semester. This program is 
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designed to help the veteran establish 
or reéstablish good study habits, to re- 
view fundamentals, and to help him 
make any necessary adjustments. The 
program will include lectures and dis- 
cussions in English, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, psychology, philos- 
ophy, economics, history, political 
science, biology, and the use of the 
library. The work may be taken with 
or without credit. 

City College has prepared and dis- 
tributed to veterans a four-page bulletin 
entitled “Information for the Dis- 
charged Veteran.” This bulletin outlines 
the educational provisions of the GI 
Bill, the courses available at City Col- 
lege, and registration procedures; and 
it gives a directory of people in charge 
of particular phases of the program. 


Fresno State College 
4 By FRANK W. THOMAS 


N the belief that effective counseling 

in which the returning service men 
will feel confidence will be one of the 
most necessary services, Fresno State 
College is expanding and reorganizing 
some of its advisory facilities. This has 
been made easier by the fact that a 
branch of the Veterans Administration 
is located on the campus and because 
the testing and counseling services of 
the college are by agreement made avail- 
able to all veterans entitled to rehabili- 
tation training, regardless of the place 
or type of educational training to be 
chesen. As a supplementary college 
service, the same facilities are available 
to all service men who come to this 
college, regardless of their eligibility for 
special rehabilitation training. 

Supplementing the counseling serv- 
ices are procedures for individualizing 
the instruction to a much greater degree 
than has been the previous practice. 
Wide variations in the background of 
experience and maturity of veterans will 
militate against the efficiency of the 
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customary type of classroom teaching, 
At Fresno a study has been carried on 
for the past year to determine ways in 
which appropriate features of group 
teaching can be combined with individ- 
ualized assignments, sufficiently diversi- 
fied to meet the educational needs of the 
heterogeneous groups enrolled in the 
same college courses. 


Modesto Junior College 
4 By CHARLES D. YATES 
E believe that the junior college 
programs which will meet the 
greatest need will be in the terminal 
fields. It is our purpose to resume our 
shop program, which will include 
courses in machine shop, airplane me- 
chanics, automotive mechanics, radio 
and electricity, woodwork, farm ma- 
chinery, and, possibly, refrigeration. 
Our postwar planning also includes 
technological engineering and food 
processing. A complete program in 
business training for both office and dis- 
tributive occupations already is avail- 
able. 

In addition to those in the subjects 
outlined above, short intensive refresher 
courses will be available. 

Modesto has made its courses avail- 
able to patients in the nearby Hammond 
General Hospital. 


Sacramento College 
4 By HENRY T. TYLER 
— MENTO COLLEGE has been desig- 
nated as a veteran’s education cen- 
ter by the United States Veterans 
Administration. The activities of the 
college in this connection are limited 
largely to providing members of the 
college staff who serve in this center. 
These persons advise with and test vet- 
erans referred by the Veterans Admin- 
istration reaching with each veteran a 
feasible vocational plan. This plan is 
then given to a representative of the 
Veterans Administration with whom 














the veteran makes final determination 
of the institution in which his education 
will be resumed. 

In addition to providing this counsel- 
ing service, the college has made other 
adaptations, among these being the fol- 
lowing : a survey of courses to determine 
which ones can be entered at any time 
during the year; a survey to determine 
the possibility of organizing courses on 
a unit basis; plans for adjustment and 
refresher courses particularly in mathe- 
matics and English; provisions for al- 
lowing credit in accordance with the 
handbook, Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services’; a 
year-round schedule based on two 
semesters of seventeen weeks each and 
a summer term of ten weeks ; provisions 
for allowing veterans to take courses at 
the college which will qualify them for a 
diploma issued by the city high schools. 


Stanford University 
4 By JOHN W. BUNN 
pe University has had a 
“University Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Education” preparing for the reg- 
istration of veterans. This committee 
has been meeting regularly for more 
than a year and has worked in close 
harmony with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Now its plans and program are 
fairly well-established. The opportun- 
ity to test these plans through experi- 
ence with limited numbers of veterans 
now registered (there are approximate- 
ly ninety) has permitted the refining of 
details to the extent that we have great 
confidence in the efficiency of the mech- 
anism that has been set up. 

This committee as it is now consti- 
tuted is composed of representatives 
from our regular university committees 
and includes a member from the Ad- 
mission, Counseling, Program, Reha- 
bilitation, and Testing Committees. 





1A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1944. 
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Policies are determined by this com- 
mittee. They are then reported back to 
the regular university committees, 
where the details are worked out. The 
following constitute some of the more 
important results of the committee’s 
work ; 

1. A publication, “Educational Op- 
portunities for Veterans,” has been pre- 
pared. This booklet gives a statement 
in condensed form of the opportunities 
available and the requirements in the 
various schools and departments of the 
university. It gives information also 
concerning admission procedure for the 
veteran, the counseling services, living 
facilities, and other general information 
which helps to simplify an early orienta- 
tion to the University. 

2. Those who may not meet the total 
literal requirements for admission but 
who show promise of carrying univer- 
sity work successfully may be given an 
opportunity to demonstrate their abil- 
ity. This policy has been followed in 
the past in the case of those applicants 
whose credentials did not present a clear 
and consistent picture; for such stu- 
dents a trial quarter was granted. In 
the case of the veteran, two trial quar- 
ters are granted in order to give him 
a better chance to make a successful 
adjustment to the University program. 
Regular admission follows if he makes 
a satisfactory record. 

3. Veterans are assigned to special 
counselors from among the regular ad- 
visers. The number assigned to each 
counseler is kept small so that unhur- 
ried personal conferences may be held 
with each veteran in order to assure an 
intelligent analysis of his qualifications 
to the end that he will be able to start 
at the level for which he is best pre- 
pared. 

4. Students are not required to follow 
the usual pattern of requirements if they 
can demonstrate their ability to handle 
advanced work in a particular field. 
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Likewise, review courses, some in con- 
centrated form, are offered for those 
who show the need for them. These 
practices have been regular policies at 
Stanford for years, so special arrange- 
ments were unnecessary in planning for 
veterans. 

5. Housing facilities are provided so 
that the veterans are mixed in with 
the other students. The Associated Stu- 
dents has organized a Student Relations 
Committee whose chief emphasis is to 
see that the veterans have an oppor- 
tunity to join in the usual campus activi- 
ties, that they feel that they belong the 
same as any other student, and that the 
student body may derive from them 
the value of their experience and more 
mature judgment. 


6. The health service interviews each 
veteran and arranges for regular follow- 
up contacts with those who may need or 
desire such service. 


7. The mechanics of handling each 
veteran’s accounts and the plans for 
providing him with the necessary books 
and supplies constitute the one phase 
of the whole program where special ar- 
rangements must be made. At the pres- 
ent time the dean of men acts as coordi- 
nator. His office acts as headquarters 
from which the veteran may secure 
these services. It is contemplated that 
these responsibilities will soon require a 
full-time codrdinator and staff. 


Jn summary it should be emphasized, 
first, that the above program which has 
been set up by our Veterans’ Committee 
constitutes the regular procedures which 
are available to all students and through 
which all students are funneled. Sec- 
ond, a deliberate attempt has been made 
to avoid segregation of the veterans or 
making them feel that they are singled 
out or set apart in any way. The com- 
mittee has merely focused attention on 
the above activities in order to make 
sure that no veteran will be overlooked 
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in any way and has surveyed the regu- 
lar university services to see that provi- 
sion is made for every need of the 
veteran. 


Santa Monica Junior College 
q By ELMER C. SANDMEYER 
ANTA Monica JUNIOR COLLEGE has 
had a number of service men in its 
classes for more than a year. Very sat- 
isfactory working arrangements have 
been made by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Limited counseling facilities have 
been available, including mental, per- 
sonality, and vocational interest testing. 
Authorization has been secured for em- 
ployment of a vocational counselor. 
Courses are available both for college 
credit and for making up high school 
credits, including provision for gradu- 
ation from the local high school. 
The College is cooperating closely 
with the local community Veterans 
Council. 


The Long Beach City Schools 
4 By HOWARD PATRICK 

N Long Beach, a community coun- 

seling service has been established in 
close codperation with all agencies that 
are set up to handle the veteran prob- 
lem. Responsibility for all educational 
counseling has been delegated by the 
veterans council of Long Beach to the 
schools. Bulletins on the counseling 
service have been sent to eighty-three 
churches, forty-three veteran organiza- 
tions, and seven selective service or- 
ganizations. 

A committee on credit evaluation has 
been established for the purpose of in- 
terpreting the United States Armed 
Forces Institute program and to evalu- 
ate credits within the boundaries of the 
policy established by the California State 
Board of Education. 




















San Francisco Junior College 
4 By EDWARD H. REDFORD 


HREE aspects of the program 

which has been set up in San 
Francisco for returning veterans should 
be mentioned. 

For what seem to be rather obvious 
reasons, there is general agreement in 
this city on two matters of policy: (1) 
that returning veterans are not to be 
segregated in special schools where only 
veterans are enrolled, and (2) that 
most returning veterans are too mature 
to be enrolled in the regular high schools 
and therefore should be assigned to the 
Junior College. In accordance with 
these policies, arrangements have been 
made for the granting of high school 
diplomas to nongraduates who take suf- 
ficient work at the Junior College to 
entitle them to the high school diploma. 
At this time, therefore, it seems likely 
that except for the veterans who will 
register in the Samuel Gompers Trades 
School, the Junior College will handle 
most of those who return to San Fran- 
cisco’s public schools. 

A second important aspect of San 
Francisco’s program is the emphasis 
that is being placed on counseling. At 
the College, the head of the Department 
of Counseling and Guidance has been 
made coordinator of service training 
and has been given the responsibility of 
supervising the programs of all veter- 
ans. All veterans attending through aid 
from one of the Federal or State pro- 
grams are assigned to a special guid- 
ance group where intensive testing and 
individual counseling, particuarly in 
terms of vocations, are available. 


Already apparent is the need for 
realistic counseling in terms of abilities 
and estimated employment needs. Near- 
ly all returning veterans who have 
registered at the College to date are 
planning to go on to the University, and 
an extremely large percentage of them 
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hope to enter a profession. In many 
cases, however, their abilities and past 
school records indicate their need for 
a redefinition of objective. 


A third area where progress has been 
made is in the setting up of a simple but 
adequate accounting system for control- 
ling the expenditures authorized by the 
various State and Federal Programs. 
Since the California Education Code 
puts such expenditures on an emergency 
basis and frees the school district from 
the necessity of taking bids, it has been 
possible to set up a plan in San Fran- 
cisco whereby textbooks and supplies 
are supplied through a conveniently 
located private bookstore. 


Careful financial controls at all steps 
of the process—from authorization by 
the agency concerned, down through the 
orders on the bookstore given students, 
and finally to the actual paying of the 
bills themselves—are necessary if all 
provisions and regulations of the agen- 
cies and of the Education Code are to 
be complied with and if reimbursement 
is to be ‘guaranteed. Even the most 
minimum estimates of the number of 
veterans who will attend college in the 
next few years indicate the tremendous 
sums of money which will be involved. 


The Oakland Public Schools 
4 By BLAKE W. SPENCER 


P to the present time, very few 

veterans have elected to return to 
full-time educational training in Oak- 
land. A few of the younger ones have 
returned to high schools and are fol- 
lowing the regular program toward 
graduation. Only three have been sent 
in so far by the Federal Rehabilitation 
Office for full-time training at Central 
Trade School and one to Merritt Busi- 
ness School. Many veterans, however, 
are electing regular courses in evening 
school classes, in the trades, and in aca- 
demic and cultural fields. 
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As to the future plans, the high school 
principals believe that because of the 
age of veterans, their military experi- 
ence, and their attitude toward life, 
there will be little demand by veterans 
for regular high school education. The 
educational program must be planned 
largely on a post-high-school level, in 
special schools, or in evening schools. 

Such a program should provide for 
a more or less standardized evaluation 
of the technical training, war experience, 
Army Institute work, et cetera, engaged 
in by the prospective student during 
his enlistment. It will require, also, the 
training of a counseling staff in the par- 
ticular needs of such returned soldiers 
and the setting up of special schools or 
courses of study suited to the needs of 
such individuals. There is a feeling, 
also, that in as far as possible most of 
this instruction should be in the hands 
of men teachers. 

Training opportunities which are 
available in high schools can be illus- 
trated by the program at Technical 
High School. This school is now offer- 
ing in both day and evening classes 
aircraft engines, aircraft mechanics, and 
aircraft welding courses ; diesel engines, 
machine shop, automobile maintenance 
and repairs, auto body and fender work, 
and general metal work. Also available 
are commercial classes, aeronautics, gen- 
eral mechanical, machine and architec- 
tural drawing. Of course regular high 
school courses are available in the day- 
time to any veteran, regardless of age, 
whose sincerity and businesslike pur- 
pose and ability to conform to high 
school conditions are evident. Crafts- 
work and handicraft, which would have 
a limited useful field for the retraining 
of men who need motor and manual 
adjustment in coordination, also are 
given. The school will soon reéstablish 
the electrical shop, offering instruction 
in radio, radar, and general electronics, 
and enlarge the automobile courses to 
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include greasing, washing, polishing, 
wheel alignment, and brake adjusting. 

At Central Trade School and Merritt 
Business School, flexible programs are 
available in the trades and all business 
subjects which permit veterans to reg- 
ister at any time for whole or part-day 
sessions. Frequent conferences are held 
with the representatives of the Reha- 
bilitation Board for the discussion of 
educational programs for veterans. 

In the evening schools a wide variety 
of classes will continue to be available 
to meet the needs of veterans, whether 
their interests are in the trades, college 
preparation, business training, or gen- 
eral education. 


California Polytechnic School 
4 By JULIAN A. McPHEE 
Regan ye POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 
offers instruction in the agricul- 
tural and industrial field on three levels: 
namely, a two-year course which leads 
to a vocational certificate, a three-year 
course which leads to a technical cer- 
tificate, and a four-year program which 
leads to a Bachelor of Science Degree 
in agriculture or engineering. The em- 
phasis is laid very definitely on the stu- 
dent’s securing the knowledge and skill 
required to make him employable. 

Majors in agriculture include crop 
production, dairy industry, animal hus- 
bandry, ornamental horticulture, poul- 
try production, agricultural mechanics, 
and fruit production. Majors in the 
industrial department include work in 
aeronautics, air conditioning, the elec- 
trical industries, and mechanical en- 
gineering. 

Weare giving serious thought to pre- 
paring courses to fit veterans for spe- 
cific employment when they do not have 
sufficient time to complete even a two- 
year course. We are planning to in- 
troduce four new fields of training: 
culinary trades and hotel and restau- 

















rant management, building trades, busi- 
ness education, and printing. 


Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
Los Angeles 
4 By LESLIE GUY STIER 


HE Frank Wiggins Trade School 

is offering veterans a revised long- 
term training program of industrial 
education which will fit them for em- 
ployment in the industrial life of the 
community. Veterans are counseled 
and approved for training on the basis 
of ability to profit by the training and 
the possibility of making the trade their 
livelihood after training. Each veteran 
is permitted to progress in his training 
as rapidly as capacity and ability will 
permit. One person has been delegated 
to be responsible for all veteran prob- 
lems. 


Veterans have, at the present time, 
an opportunity to select from courses 
providing training in forty-five standard 
occupations that comprise a part of the 
community’s industrial life. These 
courses are being offered in the follow- 
ing fields: art and drafting, auto and 
mechanical, building maintenance, cos- 
metology, clothing and textiles, printing, 
food, electrical, radio, communications, 
and aircraft. Additional courses will be 
added as the need develops. The school 
now has veterans enrolled in each of 
these departments, about equally divided 
between Public Law 16 and the GI Bill, 
Public Law 346. 

All classrooms are work shops so that 
the learner is in a trade atmosphere and 
environment. Training is given on real 
jobs, not exercise work. Technical in- 
struction has been brought up to date 
so that it functions directly in the work 
for which the learner is being trained. 

Placement and follow-up are pro- 
vided for all qualified trainees who re- 
main in the course a sufficient length of 
time to measure up to job requirement 
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of employment levels determined by the 
U. S. Employment Service. Skills and 
technical knowledge alone are not suf- 
ficient to assure the veteran’s satisfac- 
tory adjustment to industrial situations ; 
therefore, additional time is devoted to 
a better understanding and appreciation 
of the industrial relations which affect 
the trade. 


The San Diego City Schools 
4 By HARRY E. SCHIERSON 
HE San Diego City Schools, in 
cooperation with the United States 
Employment Service and the local Vet- 
erans Affairs Council, has established 
a vocational counseling service for vet- 
erans. At the present time, the coun- 
selor from the Vocational School serves 
as coordinator and counselor for this 
service, making use of the office facili- 
ties of the United States Employment 
Service. This counseling service has 
the objective of being a “one-stop” 
center relative to the total veterans’ 
assistance program. This service, when 
making referrals, attempts literally to 
take the veteran by the hand and make 
direct contact with the agency to which 
he is referred. 

The Veterans Affairs Council has 
conducted with the codperation of local 
newspapers, Chamber of Commerce, 
and other community agencies a survey 
of veterans in and from the area. This 
survey attempted to discover the vet- 
eran’s plans for future employment and 
the extent of training which he will need. 
Data from this survey are being used 
by local agencies for planning and ex- 
panding the total community program. 

The Vocational High School and 
Junior College now offers a widespread 
program of vocational training codrdi- 
nated with local needs through advisory 
committees. School authorities are pre- 
pared to expand this program as needed. 








Veteran 


HE goal of the guidance worker 

is to aid the individual to achieve 
a happy adjustment in his world and in 
his work. This goal gives emphasis to 
the fact that counselors work with indi- 
viduals. It recognizes that individuals 
vary, that a happy adjustment for the 
individual demands that he harmonize 
his aspirations in life with his abilities 
and his opportunities. In this age of 
increasing social, political, economic, and 
vocational complexity, many individuals 
need help in establishing appropriate 
goals and planning their achievement. 
To serve this purpose guidance services 
have been initiated and developed in 
schools, in community institutions, and 
in many industrial situations. 

In approaching the task of delineating 
specific guidance purposes and activi- 
ties in our adult schools, it may be help- 
ful to review briefly guidance services 
as they operate in our schools for youth 
and in the developing programs of 
employee counseling in industry. It is 
important to remember in considering 
these two areas of personal service that 
they are but parts of a total program, 
of education on the one hand and of 
personnel management on the other. As 
such, they both have direct bearing on 
the establishing of adequate counseling 
services for the veteran. 


HE school guidance program seeks 

to aid individuals. It seeks to fur- 
ther the adjustment of each individual 
student with his own pattern of abilities, 
feelings, and drives within the frame- 
work of the society in which he lives. 
This objective requires that the school 
make a continuous study of individual 
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Guidance Services for the 


4 By H. B. McDANIEL 





4q Basic to any educational program 
are the guidance services which 
guarantee its meaningfulness to the 
person concerned. But the conditions 
under which the veteran resumes his 
education after he is discharged from 
the Service make counseling even 
more mandatory for him than for the 
ordinary student. His uncertainty, 
the disability he may have sustained, 
the years he has lost, his rapidly ac- 
quired maturity. his panic lest he 
find himself unfit to make a living in 
civilian life—all these are elements 
which make counseling a mandatory 
part of his program. In the current 
article, Dr. McDaniel analyzes these 
guidance services which the schools 
must be prepared to offer the return- 
ing veteran. 

Dr. McDaniel is chief of the Bureau 
of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Edu- 
cation, and as such has a vital con- 
cern with the problem at hand. Be- 
fore going to the State Department, 
he was vocational counselor in the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, San Diego 
City Schools. As is mentioned else- 
where, he planned and organized this 
entire symposium on education for 
veterans, 





students in order to understand their 
needs, interests, and abilities. The pur- 
pose of this study is not only to provide 
counselors and teachers with under- 
standing of the assets and liabilities of 
each student, but also to assist the indi- 
vidual to acquire the self knowledge 
which is essential for wise and purpose- 
ful planning. 

The school then is interested in a total 
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picture of the individual student. Such 
a picture includes information about his 
health and physique, his family back- 
ground, his behavior and relationships 
out of school, his work experience and 
recreational activities as well as his edu- 
cational progress and achievement. For 
this purpose the teacher-counselor holds 
interviews with individual students, col- 
lects information from the school nurse, 
from the physical education teacher, 
from the attendance counselor, and pre- 
pares and keeps up-to-date a folder of 
information about individual students. 
Parents, teachers, and the students 
themselves are invited to consult with 
the school counselor regarding the find- 
ings of this continuous study and to 
make use of the counselor’s knowledge 
and skill in planning wise and purpose- 
ful programs for each student. 

This controlling purpose, aiding indi- 
vidual adjustment, which both dictates 
and operates through the continuous 
study of individuals, must be broken 
down into more specific objectives if 
it is to have reality. Three major func- 
tions may be defined: distributive, ad- 
justive, adaptive. The first function 
implies that systematic effort be made 
to help students enter into appropriate 
school and out-of-school activities. The 
adjustive function implies a service de- 
signed to help students attain a high 
level of efficiency and satisfaction in the 
appropriate activifies in which they are 
engaging. This may involve changes in 
the program itself or a reorientation on 
the part of the individual. 


The adaptive function is not coérdi- 
nate with the other two in that it refers 
to the educational program rather than 
to student activity. It implies that the 
information regarding student abilities, 
needs, interests, and opportunities be 
effectively represented in the data upon 
which the continuous adaptation of edu- 
cational programs is based. To serve 
these purposes school guidance pro- 
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grams have been organized and coun- 
selors have been appointed. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
vocational adjustment is a core adjust- 
ment in American life ; that around this 
core the individual develops satisfying 
adjustment to other needs. This com- 
mon need for vocational adjustment 
offers the counselor a positive and 
strategic approach for dealing with indi- 
viduals. From this initial approach the 
skilled counselor will draw out of the 
interview insight into other needs and 
satisfactions of the individual. 

In order to discover appropriate goals 
and to make plans for their achievement 
every youth must have opportunity to: 

1. Learn about work, work opportunities, 
working conditions, et cetera. 

2. Discover and develop his own work in- 
terests and abilities. 

3. Explore and try out various prevocational 
experiences and courses. 

4. Have the assistance of a trained coun- 
selor in thinking through his vocational prob- 
lems. 

5. Have free access to vocational training 
programs adjusted to opportunities. 

6. Have expert aid in finding a job, getting 
started, and progressing in it. 

In order to assure youth of these op- 
portunities the school must provide: 

1. A definite program of occupational in- 
formation and exploration appropriately in- 
tegrated with junior and senior high school 
curricula. . 

2. A systematic process for accumulating 
data on individual abilities, interests, and 
aptitudes. 

3. An adequate program of individual coun- 
seling. 

4. Diversified vocational training programs. 

5. A sound placement and follow-up pro- 
gram. 

A recent publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, Education 
for All American Youth, places great 
stress on the need for developing guid- 
ance services. This authoritative body 
describes guidance in the “ideal” school 
as follows : 

The keystone of the school program is guid- 
ance—personal assistance to individual boys 
and girls in making their plans and decisions 
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about careers, education, employment, and all 
sorts of personal problems. 

Guidance is no mechanical process, whereby 
counselors and teachers sort out boys and girls 
as a grading machine sorts apples—this one to 
stay on the farm, that one to work in an air- 
plane factory, this one to be a teacher, that one 
to run the local garage. Guidance is rather 
the high art of helping boys and girls to plan 
their own actions wisely, in the full light of all 
the facts that can be mustered about them- 
selves and about the world in which they will 
work and live. 

Guidance is not the work of a few special- 
ists. It is rather a service from the entire 
school staff, which requires some people with 
special knowledge and skills, but enlists the 
cooperation of all. 

Guidance is not limited to vocational mat- 
ters. It includes the whole gamut of youth 
problems. Guidance, moreover, is not peculiar 
to the secondary schools. Good education from 
the earliest grades onward includes guidance 
from understanding teachers, principals, and 
counselors. 


Rise Ace sau programs in indus- 
try have been established in response 
to recognized needs. Evidences of need 
for more full consideration of human 
relationships in industry have come 
from studies of turnover, absenteeism, 
worker dissatisfaction, and marginal 
production records. During the last 
decade significant experimentation has 
been carried on in an attempt to create 
greater job satisfaction. A review of 
counseling programs thus established, 
conducted by an institute for the study 
of industrial relations at Princeton Uni- 
versity, reveals that counseling pro- 
grams have been established to serve 
these purposes : 
1. Informational Services. 

(a) Information and interpretation of 
company policies. 

(b) Information regarding transporta- 
tion, health services, child care, 
financial aid, cafeterias, etcetera. 

(c) Orientation to the job. 


11201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 1944; p. 39. 

2 Psychological First Aid, by William B. 
Terhune. Connecticut Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, New Haven, Connecticut, 1944; p. 14. 
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(d) Information and assistance in use of 
community institutions. 
2. Counseling Services. 
(a) Providing a “friendly ear.” 
(b) Mental hygiene. 
3. Services to Management. 


(a) Collecting information regarding 
employee satisfaction. 

(b) Introduction programs. 

(c) Exit interviewing. 

(d) Supervisory training. 


N recent months much attention has 

been given to promoting the idea of 
community counseling centers largely 
devoted to dealing with problems of 
veterans. Several states have developed 
a state-wide organization structure for 
such programs and are proceeding to 
implement the program with specific 
services in local communities. The 
State of Michigan has made notable 
progress in this direction. Recently the 
American Council of Education has re- 
leased a bulletin entitled, Counseling 
and Postwar Opportunities. One sec- 
tion of this bulletin is devoted to the 
topic, “Counseling in Educational In- 
stitutions.” In this publication a series 
of counseling activities thought to be 
necessary is given. It is interesting to 
note that these deal largely with serving 
the veteran. Among the suggested 
activities are the following: 

Each school and college should begin prepa- 
rations at once to assume responsibility for 
counseling. Before the war certain institutions 
were in process of developing effective coun- 
seling programs; these programs should be 
strengthened and new phases developed. Other 
institutions should begin at once to organize a 
comprehensive program. The essential fea- 
tures of the needed counseling program for 
readjustment of ex-service personnel are out- 
lined below. To man this program, a sufficient 
staff of trained counselors should be available 
so that each student may be able to find a 
counselor who will give assistance at the time 
of enrollment in school or college and at sub- 
sequent periods when the need for counseling 
arises. 

In order to discharge its responsibilities to 
service men and women, each school or college 
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4 Readers of the current symposium 
on education for veterans wil be in- 
terested in two articles on rehabili- 
tation training which appeared in re- 
cent issues of the “Journal”: 

“A Proposal for National Rehabili- 
tation,” by Harry E. Nelson, 18:470- 
472, December, 1943. 

“Some Aspects of Rehabilitation,” 
by Edward H. Redford, 19:69-74, 
March, 1944, 





must make certain that it has trained staff 
members who can perform these functions: 

1. Interpret personnel records received from 
military sources and use them in the individ- 
ualized advising of ex-service personnel about 
their choice of an occupational goal, the needed 
occupational training for it, and about their 
personal adjustment problems. 

2. Administer and interpret tests of occupa- 
tional aptitudes, educational achievement, and 
vocational interests as parts of the procedures 
involved in vocational counseling. 

3. Use service personnel records and re- 
ports from the Armed Forces Institute in the 
admission, classifications, and placement of 
ex-service personnel and in the granting of 
credit for their war training and off-duty 
education. 

4. Assist ex-service men and women who 
have problems of relearning effective study 
methods and reading skills. 

5. Make available up-to-date information 
concerning current occupational opportunities. 

6. Assist ex-service personnel with their 
problems of marriage adjustment, recreational 
enjoyment, learning to live with others in 
civilian life, re-entering desirable community 
and school or college projects and activities, 
and other morale problems associated with 
transfer from military to student and civilian 
status. 

7. Provide medical examinations, psychiat- 
ric services, and other assistance to help the 
ex-service man assume responsibility for his 
own well being. 

8. Assist those ex-service personnel whose 
financial needs are such as to require supple- 
mentary aid beyond that which the govern- 
ment offers. 


9. Help students upon completion of their 
study to secure employment. 


8744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. 
C., 1944; p. 11-12. 
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| Sarnath seige this review of theory 
and practice, it is possible to outline 
the guidance functions which should be 
present in an educational program for 
veterans. 

In the first place it must be recog- 
nized that the people to be served are 
adults, that their interests, abilities, and 
backgrounds are more variable than 
those of youth, that the counseling serv- 
ice must operate without the continuity 
of contact which is possible in the youth 
school. More must be accomplished in 
the initial interview period. Service 
must be of a less directive character than 
that rendered to youth. In many ways, 
the problem of the counselor in such an 
institution more closely parallels the 
problems encountered in employee coun- 
seling in industry than it does the coun- 
seling activities in the youth school. It 
will be recalled that on the basis of ex- 
perience counseling activities in indus- 
trial concerns have centered around two 
major objectives: one, informational ; 
the other, personal and diagnostic. Less 
opportunity is offered and less effort is 
made to operate an educational or re- 
educational activity. 


A counselor in an adult school then 
has need for a continuous flow of in- 
formational material. His office should 
be a veritable clearing house of informa- 
tion, not only about the school and its 
program which he must know fully, but 
also about the community, its social 
institutions, its public services, its em- 
ployment opportunities: During the 
next ten-year period special attention 
must be given to developing information 
which will be needed by veterans— 
many good materials providing this type 
of information already are being de- 
veloped. 

The second major function more truly 
may be called a counseling function. Its 
purposes are to aid the individual to 
interpret facts, about himself and his 
environment, to check personally de- 
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rived plans and judgments, to relieve 
tension and anxiety, to provide the 
catharsis of a friendly listening post. If 
the guidance program is to achieve this 
purpose, attention must be given to 
providing a total situation which is con- 
ducive to the establishment of confi- 
dence, rapport, relaxation. The room 
provided should be quiet, comfortable, 
obviously suited to confidential discus- 
sions. The counselor must be calm, 
unhurried, sympathetic. Even the chair 
provided for the counselee is significant. 

Attention must be given to training 
our counselors and ourselves as coun- 
selors to develop skill in this face-to- 
face therapeutic situation. That there 
is need for such service, and that such 
a service will serve a great social pur- 
pose, is evidenced by the alarming 
incidence of emotional instability and 
psychiatric difficulties among the people 
of this country. The need for total use 
of manpower during the war period has 
brought sharply to life the fact that 
more than 50 per cent of all hospital 
beds are occupied by psychiatric pa- 
tients, that more than half the rehabili- 
tation costs of World War I have been 
expended in the treatment of psychiatric 
patients during the last twenty-five 
years, that more than one-fifth of our 
young men eligible for military service 
have been found unsuitable on the basis 
of phychiatric examinations. Attention 
to this problem must be a major func- 
tion, not only of the counseling staff but 
of the entire school faculty. 

There are other services which the 
counseling staff must render. Among 
these : 

1. Interpretation of the needs of in- 
dividuals to instructors. 

2. Interpretation of the needs and 
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interests of individuals to the adminis- 
trator in the planning of adult programs 
and courses. 

3. Codrdination and clearance with 
youth schools on individual records and 
school programs. 


6 bevere are difficulties in the way of 
providing such an extensive guid- 
ance service. Two major difficulties are 
apparent. The first is financial support 
for such a program. It is possible that 
we need a revision of our laws to include 
guidance service as a definite part of 
the program. We need to work out a 
system of accounting for the guidance 
service in such a way that this support 
can be secured. 

A second major need is in the area 
of trained personnel. We need a com- 
petent, fully qualified person in charge 
of guidance at each veteran center. In 
order to serve the purposes outlined 
above, this individual must be well 
trained in psychological and psychiatric 
techniques, in occupational abilities and 
needs, as well as in educational philos- 
ophy and educational programs. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the school without the services of pro- 
fessional specialists does not or cannot 
serve many of their guidance purposes. 
Each teacher can and does make definite 
contributions to the total program. To 
the extent that every teacher in every 
classroom teaches individuals, relates 
instruction to community life, helps in- 
dividuals to discover and develop their 
best abilities, and maintains a classroom 
atmosphere conducive to freedom of 
individual expression and satisfaction, 
true guidance purposes are achieved. 
Without such a setting, no guidance 
program can be effective. 














Pupils Come 


O the teachers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Los Angeles, on 
September 13, 1943, all of Shreveport 
seemed to be moving in. As a matter 
of fact, the number from Shreveport 
was not as large as it appeared on that 
first day of school, but still it was siza- 
ble; and the total number coming from 
out of state was very large. 
Newcomers always are directed to 
the library at the beginning of a semes- 
ter, where they are programmed with 
speed and efficiency. Last fall, though, 
they filled the library and overflowed 
into the hall and into several classrooms. 
This influx of unexpected pupils, most 
of whom were from out of the State of 
California, indicated the need for a sur- 
vey of the situation which would enable 
the school executives to understand the 
problem which faced them and to make 
effective plans for its solution. The re- 
sults of the survey are reported in this 
article. 


WE began the study by listing all 

of the out-of-state pupils and ac- 
cumulating available data about them 
with regard to grade, age, intelligence 
quotients, states from which they had 
come, adults with whom they live, and 
health data, including whether or not 
they had been vaccinated. 

Jefferson High School, a three-year 
senior high school, is located in an 
underprivileged area of Los Angeles 
where malnutrition and difficulties aris- 
ing from broken homes and other prob- 
lems generally present in such areas 
have long been given serious consider- 
ation. For several years, approximately 





And Still the 





Out-of-State 


q By LILLIAN GRAEBER 
ELSA MAY SMITH 





q More than a million people have 
come to California from other states 
since the war began. This has placed 
a@ tremendous burden on the schools 
in certain sections of the State, par- 
ticularly in those localities where war 
industries have brought migrants 
whose children have not had the edu- 
cational advantages of California 
children. The problems which one 
school faces as a result of this condi- 
tion are discussed in this article. 

Mrs. Graeber is counselor in the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Smith, who is vice- 
principal in the same school, also has 
been vice-principal in the San Fer- 
nando High School and supervisor of 
practice teaching at the Washington 
State Teachers College, Ellensburg, 
Washington. As a member of Los 
Angeles’ Little Tokio Committee, she 
participated in an exhaustive study 
of the migration of American Negroes 
into the Los Angeles area. 





60 per cent of the school population has 
been Negro. This year, our survey of 
the school showed 90 per cent to be of 
American Negro ancestry. 

Three hundred twelve students new 
to the State of California registered at 
Thomas Jefferson High School between 
September 13 and October 20. They 
ranged in age from 13 to 21 years, with 
a representation in all grades but with 
about one-third in the B-10 grade. 

One hundred twenty-nine of the 312 
were from Texas, with Louisiana sec- 
ond with sixty-seven. As a matter of 
fact, most of the Louisiana people were 
from Shreveport. Other states were 
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Taste 1.—Percentage of 312 Pupils Entering Thomas Jefferson High School from 
Out-of-State Having Various Physical Defects 

Defects Percent of Boys Percent of Girls Total 
Nutrition 6 26 26 
Skin 32 6 19 
Vision 21 1% 14 
Hearing 0 2% 1% 
Nose and Throat 25 23 4 
Teeth 63 36 49% 
Heart 10 4 6 
a 3 e 63 

ervous 
Menstrual 317 is 
Other Disturbances am 6 res 

















represented as follows: Arkansas, 21; 
Oklahoma, 19; Mississippi, 13; Mis- 
souri, 10; Arizona, 10; and all other 
states, 43. 

At Jefferson we use the Otis intelli- 
gence test, a group test which requires 
the ability to read. This test was ad- 
ministered to 306 of the new pupils. 
They tested from 23 to 115, with an 
upper quartile of 91, a lower quartile 
of 73, and a median intelligence quo- 
tient of 81.5—as compared with the 
median for the school which had fluctu- 
ated between 86 and 90-some-odd for 
the past years. The pupil with the IO 
of 23 was not considered to be actually 
that low mentally. Since the test re- 
quires a knowledge of reading and he 
obviously was unable to read ordinary 
materials with any facility, his intelli- 
gence was not believed to have been 
ascertained. 

In the study of the health of the boys 
and girls as conducted by the health 
coordinator for the school, poor posture, 
dental caries, nervousness, and dys- 
menorrhea (in girls) were in evidence. 
All of these have a close correlation 
with malnutrition, which was marked 
in at least 26 per cent of the pupils 
studied. This indicates that one of the 
chief concerns of the school with these 
young people is in the field of nutrition. 

The doctors, nurses, and health co- 
ordinator have been impeded in their 
examinations and interviews this se- 
mester by the attitude of the new pu- 
pils. It is evident that most of these 





newcomers are totally unfamiliar with 
health examinations and are even afraid 
of them. In many cases the health ex- 
aminer has had to take a lengthy time 
to explain to the pupil the purpose of 
the examination and to assure him that 
no one will hurt him. The health co- 
ordinator discovered that these pupils 
are unfamiliar with health terminology 
usually found in the vocabulary of the 
Los Angeles pupils and that it is neces- 
sary to explain in detail matters that 
ordinarily could be dismissed with a 
few words. 

Table 1 gives the percentages of the 
312 pupils who were suffering from 
physical defects. 

It was an amazing discovery to us 
that only 24.6 per cent, or 77, of these 
boys and girls are living with both 
parents—three of these being step- 
parents. The status of the others is 
shown below : 

Number Per cent 


Living with both parents...... 77 24.6 
(Three of these are step- 
parents) 
Living with one parent........ 117 37.5 
Living with a relative other 
than a parent...................... 105 33.7 
Living with a legal guardian 
| ee 3 1.0 
Living with friends.............. 10 3.2 


Further studies which were found to 
be indicated and which are now under 
way include the administering of ac- 
complishment tests in reading and 
mathematics, a careful consideration of 
achievement in classes during the first 
quarter, an analysis of school attend- 











ance, and a follow-up of those who 
drop out for work because they are 
overage or for other reasons, including 
those who are transferred to a junior 
high school because their transcripts of 
credit when they arrive from the home 
state indicate that they have not finished 
school work through the ninth grade 
and are not yet 16 years old—there 
seems to be a tendency on the part of 
many of these pupils to place themselves 
in grades which suit their fancy, with 
little concern as to what their previous 
records have been. 


HE study, incomplete as it is, has 

given conclusive evidence of cer- 
tain problems which must be faced by 
Thomas Jefferson High School: 

1. That these young people present 
serious guidance problems, in the at- 
tempted solution of which the school 
will be handicapped because of the in- 
accessibility of the parents. 

2. That in the field of health, our 
attention should be centered on the 
problems of nutrition. 


AND STILL THE OUT-OF-STATE PUPILS COME 
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3. That there is not only a problem 
of orientation to a new school situation 
but also one of an adjustment to a new 
social community relationship. 

4. That some better way than the ac- 
ceptance of just the word of the pupil 
for grade placement is needed in order 
to avoid his eventual demotion, with the 
consequent emotional and social dis- 
turbances involved. 

On the whole, however, the new out- 
of-state pupils are anxious to make 
good. They are neatly and appropri- 
ately dressed. All of them seem to like 
California, and few have expressed a 
desire ever to return to the places from 
which they came. 

It is significant that in-migrants who 
come to California from areas where 
educational opportunities are generally 
more limited place their employable 
adolescent children in school rather 
than send them to work at the high 
wages that prevail in this area. The re- 
sponsibility of the educators to these 
people who place such faith in the value 
of education is great indeed. 


Australia Organizes an Army Education Service 


Designed to help the soldier employ his leisure time to good advantage, the 























Australian Army Education Service has been established as a war measure, its 
activities extending throughout the Commonwealth and into New Guinea. The 
Service conducts study groups, issues journals, arranges correspondence courses, 
and holds recitals of good music. Its work is supplemented by about eight hundred 
voluntary lecturers, who give as many as five nights a week to talking to the 
troops. 

The Service insists that attendance at lectures shall be voluntary and that 
there shall be opportunity always for questions and discussion. The intention is 
not to teach men what to think, but to help men learn how to think, clearly and 
impartially. Each subject proposed for discussion is dealt with in a series of 
pamphlets. These pamphlets are written by anonymous experts of differing 
views. Films of the semi-documentary type supplement the work of lecturers. 

Two regular publications are issued by the Service-—Salt, a magazine issued 
on the basis of one copy to every three men, including personnel of all ranks, and 
the Current Affairs Bulletin, issued fortnightly to all officers—officers are required 
to read this latter publication and to discuss its contents with their men. 

For men who want to fit themselves for a trade or profession, there are classes 
in almost every subject which can be dealt with by correspondence, and a most 
extensive system has been developed in codperation with the Melbourne and 
Sydney Technical Colleges. 











Selection and Education of 


Vocational Teachers <¢:: 0 r. saczey 


Y definition vocational education is 

“that part of the experience of any 
individual whereby he learns success- 
fully to carry on any gainful occu- 
pation.”* In this discussion we are 
thinking of the formal vocational train- 
ing which individuals receive through 
an organized program in the public 
schools. The teacher is a prerequisite 
for any such organized program, and 
the teacher must have a knowledge of 
the proper training content so that the 
student, when trained, may be employ- 
able in a gainful occupation. To prepare 
individuals in the skills and to give them 
the knowledge required for them to 
enter and continue in an occupation, the 
teacher must be one who himself pos- 
sesses the skills and knowledge of the 
specific occupation for which the pupil 
is being prepared. 

In this discussion we are considering 
teachers in such trade and industrial 
occupations as these: power sewing, 
cosmetology, waitress training, carpen- 
try, machine shop, auto mechanics, air- 
craft engine mechanics, welding, me- 
chanical and architectural drafting, and 
hundreds of other occupations of a simi- 
lar nature on the less-than-college level. 
We are not considering the home eco- 
nomics, agricultural, or distributive 
occupational fields in this presentation. 


We who have worked long and inti- 
mately on the program of teacher prepa- 
ration are acquainted with the problems 
involved in the selection and training 
of trade and industrial education teach- 
ers and with the reasoning behind the 


1 Charles A. Prosser and Charles R. Allen, 
Vocational Education in a Demecracy, The 
Century Company, 1925; p. 4. 
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4 This, the second in a series of two 
articles by Dr. Jackey, describes how 
California selects and trains her vo- 
cational teachers. His article in last 
month’s “Journal” discussed the need 
for the codperation of industrial arts 
and vocational departments in ‘the 
selection of vocational trainees at the 
secondary level. 

Dr. Jackey is supervisor of trade 
and industrial teacher training and 
professor of vocational education at 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles. Before accepting his present 
position in 1931, he was director of 
industrial arts education at Chico 
State College and prior to that had 
had administrative responsibility for 
grade and industrial education in 
Sidney, Ohio; in Martins Ferry, Ohio; 
and in Avalon, Pennsylvania. He is 
the author or coauthor of such books 
as “Analysis of the Cosmetology 
Trade,” “Analysis of the Autome- 
chanics Trade,” “Conference Leader 
Training Manual,” and “The Cratts- 
man Prepares to Teach.” 





requirements that have been set up. As 
a general rule this program has not been 
very well understood by the lay public, 
by teachers in nonvocational fields, or, 
in some instances, by administrative 
officers. It is hoped that through this 
article a better understanding may be 
obtained. 


PPLICANTS for trade and in- 
dustrial education teaching cre- 
dentials in California are obtained 
through one or more of the following 

channels : 
1. Through rec ions by industrial 


relations and personnel officers 


imenda 
in industry. 























2. Through recommendations by super- 
intendents, supervisors, and foremen in indus- 


at Through information obtained in fore- 
man and supervisory training programs in 
industry. 

4. Through recommendations from labor 
organizations and their business agents. 

5. Through established advisory committees 
in the various public school vocational pro- 
grams of the State. 

6. Through recommendations of teachers 
already in the school systems who know of 
men with excellent qualifications who might 
become prospective teachers. 

7. Through newspaper accounts of the 
work being done, or other publicity of one 
kind or another, which have interested indi- 
viduals in applying. 

Up to the present time we have made 
no effort to recruit applicants through 


advertising or any such form of pub- 


licity. 


HE first step in the applicant’s be- 

coming a trade and industrial edu- 
cation teacher is for him to go for a per- 
sonal interview to the Division of Vo- 
cational Education, Office of the Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Teacher 
Training, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, or the University of 
California, Los Angeles. This inter- 
view is for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the applicant meets the 
general requirements set up by the State 
Board of Education for this type of cre- 
dential. Requirements peculiar to Trade 
and Industrial Education credentials are 
given below, followed by explanations 
of each in turn: 


1. Age Requirement: Between 24 and 45 
years. 


2. Educational Background: Graduation 
from a four-year high school. 

3. Experience in Trade or Industrial Occu- 
pation: Three years of experience as a 
journeyman worker, based on apprenticeship 
training or its equivalent. 

4. Recent Experience in the Trade Field 
Required: At least one year of journeyman 
experience during the past three years in the 
trade or industrial occupation named on the 
credential. 
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Age Requirement: 

The State Board of Education has 
required that the applicant for a cre- 
dential in trade and industrial education 
be between the ages of 24 and 45. There 
are several reasons for this. 

One is that in the larger centers in 
California the local public school boards 
have set up age limits, beyond which 
they do not hire new teachers in their 
school systems. 

Second, in certain fields of work, such 
as the highly skilled trades, there is a 
tendency for some individuals to want 
to get out of the trade when they are 
approaching the age when it becomes 
difficult for them to put in a strenuous 
eight-hour day, and the public schools 
do not like to have their instructional 
positions filled by individuals who are 
looking for an easier berth. Teaching 
is a difficult job and may require more 
stamina than the eight-hour work-day 
in the craft position. 

A third reason is that the individual 
who is teaching craft skills on the pre- 
employment level is dealing with young 
people between 14 and 18 years of age, 
and an instructor is needed who is agile 
in mind and body—one who is able to 
cope with young ideas and enthusiasms. 


Educational Background: 


The State Board of Education has set 
high school graduation as the minimum 
educational standard. We say minimum 
because we certainly should encourage 
the application of persons who, meet- 
ing all the other general requirements, 
also have more than a high school edu- 
cation. We should, in fact, prefer them 
to have more than high school training, 
but it is rather difficult to get an appli- 
cant with the required number of years 
of trade experience who has, in addition, 
much more than a high school education. 

The reason for establishing the mini- 
mum as high as it is is that those re- 
sponsible for the State’s program feel 
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that a teacher who is to teach in a sec- 
ondary school in California should have 
had educational experiences at least 
equivalent to that of the students he is 
to instruct. 

The applicant’s high school record is 
checked for accuracy and acceptability, 
in so far as they can be determined in 
cases where he has left school ten or 
fifteen years previously. 


Experience in Trade or Industrial 
Occupation: 


The trade and industrial education 
teacher must be a good craftsman. He 
is being appointed to teach a craft, and 
he must know the proper procedures, 
techniques, and technical information 
and must have the skills that are a part 
of the craft in order to “put over” his 
instruction ; therefore, the State Board 
of Education has set up the requirement 
of three years of journeyman experi- 
ence based upon the apprenticeship re- 
quirement in the particular trade field. 
In most instances this amounts to four 
years of apprenticeship, plus the three 
years of journeyman experience, mak- 
ing a total of seven years. 

In some instances, however, this 
training period will be longer. The 
apprenticeship period set up by the 
Typographical Union, for example, is 
six years. This means that the printer 
applying for teaching credentials will 
have had, together with three years of 
journeyman experience, nine years of 
actual trade experience. In the plumb- 
ing trade, a total of eight years of 
experience is required, since the ap- 
prenticeship period in that trade is of 
five years’ duration. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the number of years of experience 
required of the applicant varies accord- 
ing to the standards of apprenticeship 
set up by the trade. In cases where 
there is no acknowledged apprentice- 
ship, we ask usually for a background 
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of seven years of full-time trade ex- 
perience. 

There are several reasons for our set- 
ting this requirement. Among them are 
these: A person who has had only two 
or three years of experience in one craft 
may not have had wide enough experi- 
ence in his occupation for the public 
school to want him as a teacher. He 
may have been with only one company, 
where he could gain but a limited 
amount of experience; or it might be 
that the individual has decided that he 
does not like the occupation in which 
he has been employed, or is not suited 
to it, and he considers teaching as one 
way out. 

The State Board of Education be- 
lieves that if a person wishes to teach 
his trade or craft he should be so imbued 
with the spirit of his craft, and so satu- 
rated with it, that he thinks it is one of 
the most important fields of work there 
is, and that he wants others, therefore, 
to learn it. Failures in the craft, or those 
who dislike the work, should not be 
credentialed as teachers. 


Recent Experience in the Trade Field 
Required: 

In order to insure that the applicant 
is familiar with recent developments and 
trends in his craft, the requirement fur- 
ther states that one year out of the three 
just preceding the making of the appli- 
cation must have been spent in full-time 
work in that field in which he is seeking 
his credential. 


‘Te State has set up a trade test re- 

quirement for the applicant who has 
met the four preceding requirements, in 
order to check further the quality of 
his craftsmanship and knowledge of his 
craft. This is designated as a “State 
Trade Test,” and the Division of Vo- 
cational Education, at both the Berkeley 
office of Trade and Industrial Teacher 
Training and the office at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, uses the 











same tests and the same procedures. 

When the individual has been found, 
in the interview, to meet the age re- 
quirement, the educational requirement, 
and the requirement of trade experi- 
ence, and to have worked one year out 
of the last three in his trade field, he is 
then asked to take the State Trade Test. 

This trade test is divided into three 
major parts: (1) oral, (2) written, and 
(3) performance. 


The Oral Test: 


In the oral test the applicant is asked 
to demonstrate a small teaching job be- 
fore two or three examiners. He is 
given from eight to ten minutes in which 
to present his subject and show how 
he would teach it. The purpose is (a) to 
determine his use of English—can he 
express himself clearly? (b) to observe 
his personality in action before a group; 
(c) to see if he is logical in his thinking 
and in the arrangement of his subject 
matter; and (d) to detect mannerisms 
that might be objectionable in an in- 
structor. 

An individual appraisal is made by 
each examiner on rating sheets pro- 
vided, and the applicant’s score is his 
average on these ratings. 

The Written Test: 

Next, he is given approximately three 
hours of written tests, included in which 
are a standard English test, an intelli- 
gence test, a social and civic information 
test, and a test on the technical infor- 
mation of his trade field. The major 
portion of this time is devoted to the 
technical information test in his trade 
field. 

The purpose of the written test is 
twofold: (1) to give a general summary 
of the applicant’s intelligence, civic 
understanding, and his use of English; 
and (2) to determine what technical 
knowledge he has of his trade or craft. 
The Performance Test: 

The third phase of the trade test is 
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a performance test, in which the appli- 
cant must actually perform typical jobs 
in his craft or occupation. This usually 
requires from four to six hours, depend- 
ing upon the extent of the craft field. 
As an example: In patternmaking, 
the applicant is asked to make a com- 
plete pattern. In this pattern are in- 
corporated practically all the elements 
and types of problems which an expert 
pattern maker would encounter in his 
everyday work—angles, difficult part- 
ing lines, two- or three-part patterns, 
and cores—together with the intricate 
blueprint reading that goes with it. 
The performance of the applicant in 
these four to six hours very quickly 
demonstrates whether he is really a 
craftsman in his fiéld or just a novice. 


HEN the individual has made a 
satisfactory rating in his State 
Trade Test, he is then given the appli- 
cation forms of the State Department 
of Education, upon which he makes 
formal application for a credential. If, 
upon the recommendation of the Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Teacher 
Training, his application is approved, 
the applicant receives a letter from the 
State Department of Education, Com- 
mission of Credentials, advising him 
that he may now be admitted to teacher 
training and that his credential could 
be granted on an emergency basis if a 
position is vacant for which his serv- 
ices are required and for which there 
are no qualified applicants available. 
Thus, the applicants in teacher edu- 
cation all are persons who have gone 
through a rather highly selective process 
aimed at determining their technical 
knowledge and craft skills, as well as 
their possession of the related attri- 
butes which go to make up a successful 
teacher. 


HE State Board of Education makes 
specific teacher education require- 
ments in the trade and industrial edu- 
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cation field. The basic training consists 
of twenty-two semester hours of work, 
plus three additional two-unit courses 
for the long-term (five-year) renewal. 
These courses are listed as follows: 


1. Occupational Analysis. 
2. Technique of Vocational Instruction. 
3. Organization and Management of In- 
struction. 
. Construction of Vocational Curricula. 
. Analysis of Technical Content. 
. Occupational Tests and Measurements. 
. Theory and Administration of Vo- 
cational Education. 
8. Vocational Guidance. 
9. Secondary Education. 
10. Civic and Employment Relations. 
11. Observation and Directed Teaching. 
The three courses which meet the 
requirements for the long-term renewal 
are the following: 
1. Supervision of Vocational Education. 


2. Codperative and Apprentice Education. 
3. Conference Leading. 


NA U1 


First Summer Session: 


Occupational Analysis, Technique of 
Vocational Instruction, and Organi- 
zation and Management of Instruction 
form the first set of three courses that 
the applicants are required to study. 
These courses have been selected to be 
given first for these reasons: 

Many of the trainees have been away 
from school for ten to fifteen years, and 
the information with which they are 
best acquainted is the knowledge in 
their own trade fields; therefore, we 
can introduce the teacher training most 
effectively by asking them to make an 
analysis of that which they know best— 
their own trade. Furthermore, it is 
necessary for them to make an analysis 
in order to make a course of study from 
which to teach. 


A great majority of our teachers in 
the trade field have begun their teach- 
ing long before they have completed the 
twenty-eight semester hours ; therefore, 
the next appropriate course is Tech- 
niques of Vocational Instruction, in 
which they are given a few of the funda- 
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mentals of successful teaching. In this 
course we teach a minimum of methods 
and procedures. We would rather have 
the new teacher follow one procedure 
and do that one well than to have him 
follow many procedures, none of which 
he does well. 

The third course is Organization and 
Management of Instruction. If the indi- 
vidual has obtained a teaching job he 
can best convince his students and his 
superiors that he knows what he is 
doing if he has a well-organized shop 
and class. This course is taught to as- 
sist the new teacher to be a good organ- 
izer and manager. 


Second Summer Session: 


The courses offered during the second 
summer session are provided for the 
following reasons: In Construction of 
Vocational Curricula, the individuals 
learn to make various kinds of courses 
of study. They may have to make a 
short-unit course of study of a trade 
preparatory nature, an evening trade 
extension course of study, or an all-day, 
two-year type course of study. In doing 
this they will refer to their occupational 
analysis as a compendium of knowledge 
and select the items that should make 
up these courses. 

The next course, Analysis of Techni- 
cal Content, consists of making further 
analysis of the occupational field for the 
technical content which is a part of 
the craft and should be taught in terms 
of the craft. Here the teacher trainee 
learns to develop and use individual 
instruction sheets—such as operation 
sheets, information sheets, et cetera. 


Occupational Tests and Measure- 
ments is the third course which the 
teacher takes in his second summer ses- 
sion. The reason for offering this course 
is that most teachers do a poor job of 
evaluating periodically the work of their 
students and themselves. This is espe- 
cially true of the teacher who has just 























come from the trade field, where the 
evaluation of other people’s work is not 
usually a part of his experience. We 
try to give him in this course, therefore, 
a few fundamentals that should aid him 
in making good objective tests and in 
evaluating his own work and that of 
his students in such a way that the 
greatest degree of effective teaching can 
be accomplished. 


Third Summer Session: 


The particular courses for the third 
summer session are scheduled for the 
following reasons : 

In Theory and Administration of 
Vocational Education afe presented: 
(1) the philosophy and principles of 
vocational education; (2) the require- 
ments for and interrelationships be- 
tween agricultural education, home 
economics education, distributive edu- 
cation, trade and industrial education, 
and the nonvocational subjects: and 
(2) the basic standards and require- 
ments as set up by the Office of Edu- 
cation and the California State De- 
partment of Education for vocational 
training, particularly in the trade and 
industrial field. This course perhaps 
should be presented earlier in the edu- 
cational experiences of the applicant, 
but not all the courses can be given dur- 
ing the first or second summer, and it 
is felt the teacher is less handicapped 
by studying this course so late in his 
course of training than he would be if 
some of the other courses were left until 
this third year. 

Since a teacher of vocational subjects, 
as a part of his duties and responsibili- 
ties, is required to give guidance and 
counsel to his students, a course in Vo- 
cational and Educational Guidance is in- 
cluded as a part of his training. The 
purpose is to instruct the teacher in a 
few of the fundamentals and the best 
modern practices used in counseling and 
guiding students. 
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He is asked also to take a course in 
Secondary Education, a course required 
of all applicants for the general sec- 
ondary credential. The purpose of this 
course for craft teachers is to give them 
an understanding of the secondary 
school system and of the interrelation- 
ships and codrdination in education as 
a whole. The hope is that thereby he 
may see his work as a part of the entire 
program of education and not as a sepa- 
rate entity. Having this course required 
has worked well because the presence 
of trade and industrial education teach- 
ers in the class adds a vocational view- 
point in the development of the non- 
vocational students in the course and 
aids the trade teachers to get the view- 
point of the nonvocational students in 
the class. 


INCE the trade and industrial 

teacher is required to work with the 
people in the community to a greater 
degree than any other teacher, a course 
in Civic and Employment Relations is 
required for him. Here he learns to 
meet and work with labor organizations, 
to work with men in industry, and to 
understand his responsibilities in plan- 
ning community-wide industrial pro- 
grams in which labor, management, and 
education are codperating agencies. 

Observation and Directed Teaching 
is another course which is required of 
trade and industrial teachers. Those en- 
rolled are observed by the principals and 
superintendents or supervisors in the 
areas in which they teach, as well as 
by a supervisor from the Office of Trade 
and Industrial Teacher Training. A 
series of meetings is then held for dis- 
cussion of the difficulties that it has been 
observed the individual has encountered 
in his teaching. It is hoped that this 
part of teacher education especially will 
aid the new teacher in becoming a suc- 
cessful instructor. 
Within two years after having com- 
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pleted the twenty-two semester hours 
of basic requirements, the applicant is 
expected to complete successfully an ad- 
ditional six semester hours, thereby be- 
coming eligible, provided he has the 
required teaching experience, for a long- 
term (five-year) credential. The indi- 
vidual completing the three courses set 
up for this purpose not only completes 
the requirement for the long-term re- 
newal but at the same time automati- 
cally meets the educational requirements 
for the codrdinator’s credential. 


| bi the applicant is interested in be- 
coming a department head, he can 
add to the twenty-eight semester hours 
that he has already completed an ad- 
ditional four semester hours, selected 
from the following courses : 

Seminar in Vocational Education. 

Problems in Continuation Education. 

Adult Education. 

Occupational Trends. 
Upon completion of this work, he may 
apply for a Departmental and Special 
Supervision credential in Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. 

Should he be interested in becoming 
a director of Vocational Education or a 
general supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, the applicant must 
meet the following requirements : 
1. He must have a baccalaureate degree, 

and 


2. Fifteen semester hours of vocational 
teacher training in addition to the basic 
twenty-two semester hours required for the 
Class A credential, as follows: 


Required courses: 


Supervision of Vocational Education. 

Principles of Conference Leading. 

Coéperative and Apprentice Education. 

Electives (additional courses from any of 
the following to complete the fifteen semester 
hours) :2 

Construction of Vocational Curricula. 

Advanced Occupational Tests and Measure- 

ments. 


2It will be noted that all courses are two- 
semester-hour (2-unit) courses. 
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City School Administration. 

Labor Economics. 

Seminar in Vocational Education. 

Adult Education. 

Industrial Organization and Management. 
Personnel Management. 

Vocational Education Survey. 

Public School Finance. 


‘Lae foregoing gives a complete 
picture of the professional teacher 
education required of our trade and in- 
dustrial teachers. Criticisms often are 
made that these teachers are given too 
little content and that they should have 
a better general educational background. 
In some instances that is true. But all 
of us working in this field, if we had 
the opportunity of selection from two 
groups—one in which all the applicants 
were college graduates and also were 
skilled craftsmen, and another group, 
also college graduates but having had 
very little experience in the skills re- 
quired to teach the craft—would, of 
course, select from the group having the 
greater amount of education plus the 
greater amount of skills. On the other 
hand, if our choice were between two 
groups—one of which was college 
trained with but little or no craft ex- 
perience, and the other group, having 
little or no education beyond high 
school, but greater trade and craft skill 
—we would be inclined again to select 
those possessing the greater skill. 

We are open to suggestions, because 
we believe there is room for improve- 
ment in our program of teacher selection 
and teacher education. We should like q 
to have anyone interested write and tell 
us what he believes should be done to 
improve the training and selection of 
our trade teachers. Also, we will wel- 
come suggestions as to what should be 
done for the upgrading and further de- 
velopment of our trade and industrial 
teachers. 














Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Evaluating the Use of School Library 
Books According to the Needs of the Student 
and the Philosophy of the School, by Neal 
Miller Cross. Unpublished doctor’s disser- 
tation, Stanford University, 1943; 297 pages. 


HE school library, below the col- 

lege level, is of recent origin. Even 
more recent, naturally, are attempts 
at its standardization and evaluation. 
Cross points out that Agnes Robertson, 
in an address before the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1902, was among 
the first to stress “the needs and require- 
ments of library service in the schools” 
and to call attention to items which 
subsequently were incorporated “into 
various sets of library standards.” 

The first serious attempt to set up 
specific school library standards began 
in 1915 under the leadership of C. C. 
Certain. This resulted in a set of 
quantitative standards which came to 
be widely adopted by the various re- 
gional accrediting associations, and, in 
the course of a decade, led to great im- 
provements “in the physical and quanti- 
tative aspects of school library organi- 
zation.” 

Meanwhile, however, there had been 
developing by degrees a widespread 
conviction that quantitative standards 
alone were not only inadequate but defi- 
nitely restrictive as regards adaptation 
to local needs. Hence, further investi- 
gations were undertaken by the North 
Central Association which led, first, to 
a modification of the standards, and, 
later, to their replacement with a state- 
ment of policy together with certain 





criteria, “general rather than specific, 
flexible rather than rigid, human rather 
than mechanical, maximal rather than 
minimal.” 

Meanwhile, a more qualitative ap- 
proach to evaluation had been suggested 
by B. L. Johnson in connection with 
the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Subsequently, two additional 
evaluative approaches were worked 
out—one by the Codperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards and the 
other in connection with the Regents’ 
Inquiry in New York—each giving 
some consideration to the actual func- 
tioning of the library. As Cross points 
out, however, neither of these went far 
enough to make possible adequate evalu- 
ation of the rdle played by the library 
in the careers of individual students. 

Accordingly, Cross set himself the 
task of developing further evaluative 
instruments in the form of student ques- 
tionnaires, reading logs, standardized 
interviews for students failing to fulfill 
a particular purpose, reading interest 
blanks, inventories of privately owned 
library materials, standardized inter- 
views for faculty members, and a bat- 
tery of tests. 


"THE study was confined to the 

Menlo School and Junior College, 
a progressive private institution with 
an enrollment of 267 students—108 in 
Grades 9 to 12 and 159 in Grades 13 
and 14. The library of that school com- 
prises some ten thousand volumes and 
is in charge of an ample and well-trained 
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staff. Many of its best features repre- 
sent, however, relatively recent inno- 
vations. 

In order to determine the value of 
his instruments, Cross compared the 
results obtained by means of these with 
the results obtained by means of two 
other methods—those employed by the 
Codperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards and the Regents’ inquiry. 

The Menlo library ranked high on 
the evaluative criteria of the Codpera- 
tive Study, the composite score placing 
it on the ninety-second percentile. On 
the very crucial criterion of “student 
use of the library,” however, it ranked 
very low—on the thirty-ninth percen- 
tile—and, unfortunately, the evaluative 
method employed furnished no clews 
whatsoever regarding the factors re- 
sponsible for the malfunctioning of the 
library in this area. 

The methods used in the Regents’ In- 
quiry and those used by Cross furnished 
much more definite information on this 
point—the former less so than the latter 
because of the fact that the objectives 
did not go beyond the determination of 
the scholarly and literary quality of the 
materials read. Both methods revealed 
that approximately two-thirds of the 
materials read by Menlo students are 
drawn from the library ; that the literary 
and scholarly quality of the leisure read- 
ing is good in the case of books and 
mediocre in the case of magazines ; and 
that students are disposed to be de- 
cidedly parsimonious and pragmatic in 
their study and reference reading, re- 
sorting first to textbooks, then to spe- 
cific assignments readily available, and, 
finally, in the case of broader assign- 
ments, to the shorter, more general, and 
less scholarly items. 


As Cross points out, however, these 
facts by no means uncover the basic de- 
terminers of good or poor reading. In 
the attempt to get at these, Cross made 
two fundamental assumptions, namely, 
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first, that “good reading depends as 
much on the reader as on the material 
read; and second, that in the absence 
of strictly objective criteria, the best 
judges of what is good for any indi- 
vidual student at a particular time are 
his teachers and counselors who are well 
acquainted with him.” Data obtained 
by means of the evaluative instruments 
constructed by Cross showed these as- 
sumptions to be sound. 


The relationship between the status 
and maturity of the student and what 
and how he reads was found to be very 
close. The need for individual guidance 
in both study and leisure reading was 
brought out strikingly. Specificity in 
study assignments regarding both con- 
tent and procedure resulted in marked 
improvements in the use of materials. 
The literary and scholarly evaluative 
criterion, apart from individual back- 
grounds, was found to be seriously 
wanting. To quote directly from the 
investigator’s concluding statement : 

Using the method of evaluation proposed 
here, it is possible to describe the reading of 
individuals with more accuracy than was 
found true with the other methods of evalu- 
ation used in this study. Such accuracy is 
based on the fact that the value judgments 
about books and magazines are based on the 
opinion of an adult who knows the student 
well rather than on the scholarly or literary 
quality of the reading materials. A number 
of cases were described to illustrate this point. 
It was shown, for example, that in one case 
a student who was doing “good” study read- 
ing, basing that evaluation on the scholarly 
nature of the books, dctually—was reading 
materials which were far beyond his powers 
of comprehension. Another student who was 
doing “poor” study reading, using the same 
standard, was actually doing very good study 
reading, for he had found books which were 
at his level of comprehension and was using 
them to good advantage. Another student was 
doing very scanty and juvenile leisure read- 
ing, yet this reading was the beginning of 
interest in reading anything at all, and conse- 
quently, for this particular student, consti- 
tuted good reading. 
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